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DEMOCRACY—WIHAT IS IT? 


Havine taken ‘ Democracy” as our motto, we ought, per- 
haps, ere this, to have explained what we understand by that 
term, which seems to have been lately lost sight of as a party 
dis tinction, and frittered away into a multiplicity of decimal 
fractions, or factions rallying under different banners, and 
distinguished by a variety of nicknames, sometimes convey- 
ing no meaning, and very often ridic ulous. It will therefore, 
perhaps, be proper to begin by informing our readers, not 
what we are, but what we are not. We are neither Free 
Soilers, nor Abolitionists, nor Barnburners, nor Old Hunkers, 
nor Hard Shells, nor Soft Shells. Neither, though we acqui- 
esce in the “finality” of the compromise, do we consider 
that as synonymous with Democracy. The Constitution, not 
the compromise, is our guide ; and it is with no little regret 
we perceive that the latter seems to hi ave in a great measure 
superseded those great doctrines which, in our view, consti- 
tute the basis of Democi racy, and = at an adherence to its 
principles has become the only test o f political orthodoxy. 

We profess to be—and hope to remain true to our profes- 
sions—of the strictest sect of Democracy. We mean the 
Democracy of “old George Mason,” Patrick Henry—not 
old Patrick Henry, but Patrick Henry in the prime and 
vigor of his intellect-—Roger Sherman, Thomas Jefferson, 
Melancthon Smith, Nathaniel Macon, and, though last, not 
least, John Caldwell Calhoun, whose Disquisition on Govern- 
ment, and Discourses on the Constitution of the United States, 
is, in our opinion, the ablest, the most logical in its reasonings 
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and conclusions, and in all respects the most important p )lit- 
ical work that has appeared since the days of Sidney and 
Locke. Being especially applicable to the government and 
institutions of a country whose politic al and social organiza- 
tion is different from any tl hat existed previous to the time of 
those great writers, it is of inestimable value to every Amer- 
ican citizen, as asagacious pilot pointing out the rocks an id 
shoals in the way of our voyage; and however we may differ 

as to the means of avoi iding them, all must agree that it is of 
the highest importance they should be laid down on the chart. 

[t should be deeply studied by every American statesman ; 
since, though he may not become a convert to all its doc- 
trines, he cannot fail to find in this volume a fund of new 
and original ideas, expressed with a clearness and precision 
of language which renders them comprehensible to the most 
ordinary mind, the production of a profound intellect and an 
honest heart. This work should never be lost sight of in 
discus sing the principles of the Government of the United 
States, which, like those of all other governments, are liabl 
to great abuses, and may be perverted to the most mischie 
vous purposes. Dut to return to our subject. 

Inasmuch as Democracy has lately branched out into many 
strange eccentricities, in our humb le opinion totally irrecon- 
cileable with its old cherished ease, we shall take this 
occasion to define what we mean by Democracy, by stating 
what we believe to be its great fundamental prine iples, with- 
out which it is the name without the thing, the shadow with- 
out the substance. Let us begin with a definition. 

Democracy, then, is a government of the People, emanat 
ing from the P eople, and over which the ‘y exercise the 


sovereignty. In its most ancient and simple form, this 
sovereignty was directly exercised by the people, who de- 
cided on every law by their individual votes. The 'y had, so 


far as known, no constitutions and no organic laws, exce pt 
those connected with their religious institutions. There was 
therefore, no barrier to the exercise of the populs r will in the 
passage of laws, and the people were emphatically their own 
law makers. The representative system was never adopted 
in the ancient Republics as applicable to the people at large 
the senate of Rome being chosen by, and only representing 
the patrician order, which was recognized in some shape or 
other, in Athens, in Rome, and in Florence, the three most 
illustrious of ancient and modern states and republics. 

The Democracy of the United States is, however, different 
from that of these celebrated republics. It is not only a 
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representative Democracy, but a democratic confederation of 
States, equally independent, i in a vast many cases, not only of 

each other, but of the central Government which they origi- 
nally established in their separate capacities. It differs also 
in not being a Government of a mere majority of the people, 
since its organic law is beyond the reach of a bare majority. 

In one branch of the legis lature, representation is not regu- 
lated by numbers, and the smallest State is on an equi lity 
with the greatest. Neither cana majority of the whole people 
of the United States, collectively, alter, amend, much less 
abrogate, any portion of the C onstitution. That was framed 
and adopted by delegates from the separate States, each State 
having an equal voice; and that the States might retain the 
exclusive pow@ over that instrument, it provides, by an arti- 
cle equal in authority with the others, that the assent of three- 
fourths of them, individu: ally and separately, should be neces- 
sary to make any change whatever. 

The sovereignty of a majority of the people of the United 
States, collective ly, does not therefore extend to that organic 
law embodied in the Constitution. It was the work of the 
States, and with the States alone rests the power of addition, 
alteration, or abrogation. Even they are restrained in doing 
this; nor can a bare majority of them, though comprising 
three-fourths, or more, ot the people of the United States 
accomplish either of these objects, except by a violation of « 
provision of the instrument itself. 

The sovereignty of a majority of the people of the United 
States is likewise restricted in exercising the great prero- 

gative of legislation,—first, by the Constitution ; secondly, 
oy delegating it to their agents or representatives. In giving 
their votes to these, they exercise an absolute soverei ignty ; 
but after having done this, they cease to exercise any con- 
trol over legislation beyond what may be derived from the 
ace ountability of the representative to his constituents, which 
extends no further than that they may withdraw their sup- 
port should they disapprove his conduct. When the people 

place their votes in the ballot-box, they are sovereigns; but 
when they have done so, they cease to be sovereigns until 
the period arrives for a new election. 

Neither should the people of the United States consider 
themselves absolute sovereigns, since they have voluntarily 
submitted to be governed by ‘laws of their own making, to 
which they have given their assent, and by which they are 
bound while they continue in operation. The only absolute 
sovereignty in this Republic is the Constitution of the United 
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States, and that only within its own prescribed limits. So 
long as it remains intact, it is despotic, and the only despot- 
ism that ought ever to be recognized by a free people. The 
obligation to obey the laws passed in conformity with that 
Constitution, until they are repealed, is not only a political 
but a moral obligation, and is much ereater on a people from 
whom the laws may be said to emanate, than on one govern- 
ed by the despotic will of a sovereign, in the choice of whom 
they ‘have no agency whatever, not only for the reason just 
stated, brt because it should be a point of honor to hold sacred 
a pledge thus voluntarily given. The sovereignty of the people, 

thus limited, is therefore the noblest of all sovere ignty, because 
it involves not only the Government of others, but ourselves, 

and cannot subsist but on the solid basis of reason and justice. 
A people too ignorant to know what are their duties as well 
as their rights, and too profligate and corrupt to respect the 

rights of others, are unworthy of sovereignty, and can never 

long preserve their freedom, because they are incapable of 
enjoying its blessings. True Democracy is therefore the 
ofispring and parent of Reason, Justice, and Humanity. 
Without these, it cannot stand, and deserves to fall. 

But the character of a Government does not entirely 
depend on abstract principles, neither does Democracy, in 
its purity, consist merely in the sovereignty of the people. 
Unless the exercise of that sovereignty is wisely directed and 
properly restrained, Democracy may and will become the 
worst species of Government in the world, It may tyr ao 
over itself by being led astray from the great principles on 
which it is based, by motives of interest, prejudice or passion, 
or by losing sight of the substance in pursuit of the shadow. 
The people of the United States should never forget, that 
besides the recognition of their sovereignty, Democracy 
embodies other great principles, among which the most 
important is that of Equality, without which Liberty is only 
another name for Aristocracy. The essence of every free 
Government consists in an equality of political rights and 
duties among every class and degree of recognized citizens, 
and every departure from this is an approach to monopoly of 
some kind or other, which is the Alpha and Omega of all 
bad government. To a monopoly of rank, priv ilege, money 
or power, may be traced all and every species of * desp tism, 
and all those examples of the degradation of a great majority 
of the human race so thickly strewed over the pages of his- 
tory. It is not of the slightest consequence what name or 
form a Government may assume, or whether the people or a 
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single man wield the sovereign power, if it adopts a policy 
which either directly or indirectly tends to a concentration 
of wealth in the hands of a few, which directly leads to a 
concentration of power. After recognizing the sovereignty 
of the people, the equality of the people, as respects the ope- 
ration of the laws, is equally indispensable to Democracy ; 
and any artificial e xpedient of legislation, whic h has a direct 
or indirect tendency to increase that inequality, which must 
necessarily arise from a difference in talent, industry, or good 
fortune, and will always subsist in a proper and salutary 
degree if left to itself, is a direct attack on the vitality of 
Democracy, and should be resisted as an insidious, and 
therefore the most d ae of all enemies. 

That such a system of Legisiation is now, and has been 
almost ever since the adoption of that Constitution whose 
great principle is Equality, in operation, and every day 
making more rapid advances in the United States through 
the medium of federal and state legislation, we think we can 
show, beyond all doubt or contradiction. What is past can- 
not, perhaps, be remedied; and when evils arrive at a cer- 
tain degree of magnitude, they either cure themselves, be- 
come incurable, or the remedy is so harsh and severe, that 
it is often worse than the disease. Possibly, however, the 
views we are about to present, though we have no hope ot 
their having any operation on the past, may serve to call the 
attention of some, at least, of our rulers and legislators to 
what we believe to be a departure from the true principles 
of Democracy, not by one, but by both parties, which, in 
turn, have sueceeded each other in the admigistration of the 
General and State Governments. 

Though the principles by which the Democratic and Fed- 
eral, or Whig, parties are distinguished have, from the first 
institution of civil society, uniformly existed and created two 
great interests, in many respects opposed to each other, they 
were here first brought into conflict on a great scale on occa- 
sion of the adoption of the Constitution of the United States. 
The old Confederation was believed deficient in the central 
power, and the object of calling a convention of the States 
was to supply that deficiency, not by adopting a new Consti- 
tution, but by amending the old articles of Confederation. 

The question at once arose as to what additional powers 
were necessary to enable the Central Government to exercise 
its functions in such a way and to such an extent as would 
consummate all the gret ut purposes for which the union of 
the States was originally formed. The States, at least 
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majority of them, were naturally and properly jealous of their 
individual rights. They had just achieved their indepen- 
dence, and, if they pleased, could each one have established 
itself as a separate power, and were unwilling to concede to 
the Central Government more Poteet they deemed absolute ly 
necessary. On the other hand, there were those who were 
in favor of what is termed a strong Government, and whose 
ideas of the concessions necessary to be made by the States 
to the Central Power extended far beyond the others. Those 
who wish to see in what particulars they differed, and gain a 
thorough insight into the subject, will do w ell to consult the 
invaluable r« eport of the proceedings of the Convention, drawn 
up by Mr. Madison, without which no one can properly 
appreciate the precise meaning of the Constitution, or under- 
stand what the States really intended to concede to the Gen- 
eral Government. 

By concession and compromise, and by the exercise of ¢ 
degree of wisdom, moderation, and patriotism, seldom, per- 
haps, never before or since, exhibited on a similar occasion, 
these conflicting opinions were so far harmonized, as to agree 
in the adoption of a Constitution, in the provisions of which, 
though all were not satisfied, all were willing to acquiesce. 
This Constitution, it should never be forgotten, was laid before 
the people, not of the whole thirteen States collectively, but 
of each State separately, for its acceptance or rejection. The 
phrase “We, tue Prortr,” affixed to the preamb le of the 
Constitution, signifies nothing. The first draft of that instru- 
ment ran, ow e, the People of New Hampshire,” &e. &e., 
naming all the States in succession. But it bei ‘ing objected, 
by a member of the Convention, that it was doubtful whether 
all the States would unite in adopting the Constitution, it 
was altered to “W e, the People of the United States.” 
Hence, no argument can be drawn from it to the prejudice 
of the sovereignty of the respective States individually. 
The States framed the Constitution, and the States adopted 
it, as equal, and distinct sove reigntic s. What they did 
not concede they retained, because it was already theirs, or 
no concession would have been viatinedl of them. When 
that Constitution came before the people of the respective 
States, the parties—one of which was in favor of a strong 
Central Government, the other of the reservation of greater 
rights to the States—marshalled themselves in opposition to 
each other, and have ever since been distinguished as sepa- 

rate conflicting political interests. They were first known as 
Federalists and Anti-Federalists ; but, after various mutations 
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and various changes of names, which did not affect their 
ea are now designated as Democrats and Whigs. 
3ut through all these changes of names, the same great 
marked distinction has subsisted between them. One is, or 
ought to be, invariably the champion of the rights of ‘the 
States, the other of the prerogatives of the General Govern- 
ment. One believes that the latter is too weak, the other 
that it is too strong; and one adopts a latitudinarian con- 
struction of the Constitution, while the other maintains that 
it should be strictly constr ued, and always, in cases of doubt, 
favorably to the re served rights of the States. 

It will thus be seen that the doctrine of State Rights, as it 
is termed, is the great fundamental basis of Democracy, in 
its application to this confederation. We therefore advance, 
as the first article of our creed, that no man can justly call 
himself a Democrat, who is not a staunch supporter of those 
rights. And we insist the more strongly on this point, be- 
cause we have met with not a few,—we number them by 
thousands,—who call themselves Democrats, but who seem 
to know no more, or care no more, for the rights of the 
States, than they do for the Mus sulman creed or the Mormon 
theology. Not a few of these sturdy Democrats are among 
the staunchest advocates of “a strong government,” and 
many others are Democrats only because they vote for a 
democratic candidate. In fact, it is only among the Demo- 
cracy of the South that the vital importance of the rights 
of the States to the individual freedom of the citizen is 
properly understood or appreciated. Hence, we lately heard, 
in the Senate of the United States, the doctrine of passive 
obedience and non-resistance applied to the States, not only 
by federal orators, but by a distinguished Senator, the then 
“Father of the Senate,” who for almost he uf a century has 
appeared in the character of a leader of the Democracy. 
Thus one of the most important principles of the old demo- 
cratic party, in fact that which is the basis of its entire creed, 
has been lost sight of, in practice at least; and nothing is 
now more common than to see re of conventions 
and great public meetings asserting the doctrine of Equality 
and State Rights, at the same time that they give their 
adhesion to measures by which they are grossly infringed. 

This is not what we mean by Democracy; nor do we 
think true Democracy is octal with a great system 

banking, a great system of incorporations, and a great 
system of internal bamiveninelt either by the General 
Government, the State Governments, or by powerful money- 
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ed corporate bodies. As these opinions will be considered 
heterodox by many most orthodox Democrats, we shall 
proceed, as briefly as possible, to give our reasons for them, 
not with any sanguine hope of mi: aking converts, or arre sting 
the progress of what we deem false principles, but simply 
because we believe it the duty, as it certainly is the right, 
of every citizen to speak what he believes to be the truth 
in regard to all those public measures which he may deem 
injurious to the equal personal rights of his countrymen, and 
the welfare of his country. 

Whoever traces the abuses of governments, and the pro- 
gress of despotic power, will always find their sources in 
monopoly of some kind or other. In some cases it is a 
monopoly of force; in others, of rank and privilege; in 
others, of wealth ; and in others, a monopoly created by an 
abuse of legislative power. In whatever shape it comes, 
or wherever it begins, it invariably ends in one result, name- 
ly, the unequal distribution of we: alth among the few, accom- 
panied by its natural and inseparable companion, squalid 
0verty and degradation among a far greater number. We 
Lave very well, that one of the penalties we pay for what 
are deemed the benefits and enjoyments of a high degree 
of civilization, is this vast inequality in the distribution 
of wealth. The two seem to be inseparable; and we have 
quite enough of this inequality, which is the natural conse- 
quence of “the exis sting state of society and the different 
capacities or opportunities of men, without resorting to arti- 
ficial expedients of legislation w hose invariable tendency is 
to a still greater inequality. 

The Democracy of the United States—at least ow Democ- 
oe ‘the principle of equality in its fullest extent, 

as applicable to all free citizens. By this equality we do not 
mean equality of wealth, or talent, or personal estimation. This 
is an equality, which never did, never can, and never ought 
to exist in any society, or even inastate of nature. We mean 
equality in civil, religious, and political rights; we mean 
that the laws should establish a general rule by which in eve- 
ry situation of life, and under all circumstances, those recog- 
nised as equal by the organic law, shall equally partake in 
those rights, and be equally subjected to those restraints and 
duties which that law either guarantees or imposes. But 
scarcely had the Democracy sat down quietly under the pro- 
tection of this great princip le of e juality, when its old anti g- 
onist monopoly raised its head, and appeared in a new dis- 
guise, under the protecting wing of special legislation, grant- 
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ing exclusive privileges to a new race of hybrid beings, who 
have been aptly defined as “bodies w ithout souls,’ > but 
who, by virtue of their double c vapacity of one and many, be- 
come entitled to certain privileges either withheld from the 
inferior classes of human beings, not gifted with this hermaph- 
roditic capacity, or in which by far the greater proportion 
could not, from the very nature of things, partake. The De- 
mocracy, in other words, the people, having just abjured a 
monopoly of kings, lords, and privileged orders, and declared 
all men equal, believed they might go to sleep and enjoy them- 
selves in perfect safety. They, however, waked up from time 
to time, for a moment, made a few feeble efforts, grumbled a 
little, went to sleep ag ain, and the next time they opened their 
eyes found themse Ives not only surrounded, but overwhelmed 
by a fraternity of these bodies without souls, without whose 
material agency they could not procure a single necessary of 
life, or gratify a single appetite. 

The first great assault made on the principle of Equality 

yas the creation of banking corporations, having the exclusive 

right of manufacturing and i issuing that substitute for silver 

and gold which never fails, from the nature of things, to 
supersede the circulation of the precious metals, and conse- 
quently to become the medium for the supply of all our 
wants, passions, and appetites. It is perfectly obvious, that 
those who possess the exclusive right to make and circulate 
this medium, must necessarily be in a position which enables 
them to exert a vast controlling power over all those who are 
placed in a state of dependence on their favors. The prin- 
ciple of equality will at once be undermined by placing in 
the hands of a few what is indispensable to supply the wants 
of the many. 

It may be, and has been urged, that there is no monopoly 
in this case, because the Act of Incorporation, though it con- 
fers exclusive privileges on the artificial body thus created, 
admits all alike to become members, by either subscribing to 
its stock or purchasing it afterwé ards. This is certainly true. 
No citizen is excluded by law, but it is equally true that no 
citizen can partake of these exclusive privileges without havy- 
ing money to spare from his daily necessities, and thus it fol- 
lows as an inevitable consequence, that all these banking in- 
corporations, all the influence and power they ne cessarily 
exercise over the civil and political institutions of the Govern- 
ment, and the welfare of the people, fall into the hands of the 
moneyed class. They consequently become a great concentrat- 
ed moneyed power, united in one common interest and animated 
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by one common feeling. We do not mean to say that they 
have not various points of rivalry and opposition among them 
arising from local circums stances; but we affirm, that in all 
great questions on which the legis lative power is ‘called upon 
to act, they have one great common interest, and will always 
be found acting in concert: and that when they do so act, 
experience has almost invariably shown that their influence 
is all but irresistible. All attempts to correct their abuses, 
or punish those who committed them, have been found inef- 
fectual; and we know of no instance in which an officer of a 
— has been brought to condign punis shment for swindling, 

‘any of those offences for which citizens not shielded by an 
oe of incorporation would have been severely punis shed by 
fine and imprisonment. They have been, indeed, sometimes 
indicted, and occasionally trie sd, but never, to our knowledge, 
either convicted or punis shed. There is alwi ays some myste- 
rious influence operating to shield them from the pen: alties of 
the law, which fall heavily on all others; and the more stu- 
pendous the fraud, the more certain the impunity. oe 
the laws are framed purposely to effect that object, or ther 
is a power beliind the laws too strong for the laws. 

The same thing may be observed in the fate of all attempts 
to restrain the abuses of banking, and keep it within the 
limits of its corporate powers, by legislative restrictions. 
They invariably end in the adoption of remedies which — 

eannot be applied, or, if applied, are totally inefficient, « 
via at is still worse, in amendments of their charters, made at 
the instigation of the offenders themselves, which, in their 
practical application, only afford a wider field for those very 
abuses they pretend to correct. In apology for this, we have 
frequently ‘heard i it ur; ged, that these corporate bodies are like 
eels, and that it is next to impossible to catch them in the 
net of the law, or prevent their slipping ee its ier os 
that there is no such thing as holding them to any responsi- 
bility to the law, because there is nobody re sponsib le for their 
delinquencies. There is certainly muc +h truth in this, and it 
leads to a que stion of the highest importance, namely, wheth- 
er it is wise in a legislative body to create a power which it 
cannot control, or to confer on any class of men at one and 
the same time privileges which, w hile the y present the great- 
est of all possible temptations, afford the greatest impunity 
for every species of transgression. 

Be this as it may, it cannot be denied that the Democracy 
which strenuously opposed the first attempts to create bank 
ing incorporations has for many years past become accom- 
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plices in establishing the most stupendous monopoly that ever 
existed in any country or any government, either free or 
despotic. Becoming sensible of this, and feeling its conse- 
quences, they have in several of the States established a sys- 
tem of Free Banking, as it is called, by general laws operating 
equally on all, and requiring no spec ial act of incorporation 
to enable any citizen or body of citizens to partake equally 
in its privileges. This is supposed to divest it of all exclusive 
rights. But weassert, without the fear of contradiction, that 
the exercise of this privilege of furnishing a circulating me- 
dium to the people of the United States, is and must, in the 
nature of things, always remain a monopoly from which all 
citizens not possessing a superfluity of money will necessarily 
be excluded. The poor can never share in its advantages or 
its power; and if their interests ever come in competition, as 
they are perpetually doing, the inevitable consequence is, that 
they are always sacrificed to those of their more pow erful 
competitor. 

It is idle to talk of Free Banking, which is a sort of tub 
thrown out to the whale. There is practically no such thing 
as Free Banking. It is a phantom, anonentity. To concede 
’ to the people at large a privilege, from the enjoyment of 
which by far the larger portion are forever excluded by their 
poverty, and which they can never partake in till they become 
rich, is to amuse or abuse them with the mere vision of an 
impossibility. Banking is, essentially and necessarily, a mo- 
nopoly of the rich; a concentration of the money power, not 
only for the purpose of conferring on it op portunities for more 
easily and effectually levying tribute on all those who are ex- 
eluded by poverty from partaking in its privileges, but for 
the exercise of a more controlling influence in politics and 
legislation, which is invariably injurious to all those who do 
not share in its plunder and its power. 

The second assault made on the fundamental principles of 
Democracy, was in the commencement of another system of 
incorporations for manufacturing purposes, under the specious 
pretext of encouraging “ Domestic Industry,” which it seems 
was to be accomplished | yy banishing all manufactures from 
the domestic fireside, and thus cutting them up by the roots. 
The effect of these, as of banking incorporations, has been a 
monopoly of manufactures by the we: althy ; a concentration 
of capital and labor, which had heretofore been diffused 
among all classes, and contributed equally to the prosperity 
of millions of industrious people, who, as a general rule, were 
in the process of always improving their condition. This 
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combination of wealthy capitalists, by virtue of various priv- 
ileges, advantages, and exemptions ‘they enjoy under their 
acts of incorpors ution, has been enabled to monopolize all those 
manufactures, and the whole of that business which had been 
previously the means of increasing prosperity to a large por- 
tion of every community. 

Instead of fostering domestic industry, it at once paralyzed 
its efforts. It banished the loom and the spindle from the fire- 
side, and drove the thrifty housewife from her home, to some 
great manufactory. It broke up family associ: itions, separa- 
ted mothers from daughters, to herd with crowds of rude asso- 
ciates of both sexes, and to become corrupt and debased by 
badexample. It converted independent mechanics, who were 
pursuing their occupations as sole masters of their time and 
of themselves, into slaves of the steam-engine and spinning- 
jenny. Instead of occupying a shop of their own, and pursu- 
ing their avocations in the midst of their families, thus at once 
mingling their domestic with their professional duties, their 
business was at once superceded by some great neighboring 
manufactory, and they were obliged to seek employ ment 
where it was next to impossible to improve their condition, 
because all surplus products of their labor went to enrich their 
employers. Here they remain and here they are destined 
ever to remain, subject ted to one eternal round of monotonous 
labor, combined with a system of discipline from which the 
veriest African slave of a rigid master, would revolt. In short, 
the entire system of domestic and social organization has been 
subverted by manufacturing incorporations; and thus, in addi- 
tion to a monopoly of money, we have established a monopoly 
of labor. Feeding the people is a monopoly of banks, and 
clothing them has become a monopoly of manufacturing 
corporations. 

The third great innovation on those equal rights which are 
the basis of Democracy, was the incorporation of companies 
for internal improvements. In this, as in almost everything 
else, we followed the lead of England, as if the example that 
country now presents, was not one to avoid rather than imi- 
tate. Like the two preceding innovations on which we hav : 
remarked, the invariable tendency of these is to monopoly o 
some kind or other, principally of travelling and trans Ce. 
tion. All these not only require a great concentration of cap- 
ital, to which the poor man can contribute nothing, and from 
which he is necessarily excluded, but at the same time throw 
out of employment all those who heretofore gained a liveli- 
hood by carrying passengers or transporting merchandize, 
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agricultural products, or any other commodities. As one of 
thousands of examples of this last result, we will present an 
incident which occurred to ourselves not long since. Walk- 
ing one morning along the high road, we met a procession of 
some six or eight stages, eac ‘h with four horses, proceeding 
towards the south. Seeing them all quite empty, we were 
induced to ask the foremost of the drivers where he was 
going? He replied that a rail-road had just been opened near 
his residence in Vermont, which had thrown himself, his car- 
riages, horses, and drivers, out of employment, and he was 
now going on a pilgrimage to seek it elsewhere. We asked 
him why he did not sell his horses and carriages? ‘ Be- 
cause,” said he, “there was nobody to buy them. Stages 
and horses are a « drug in our part of the country.” Hundreds 
of similar examples of men and animals being deprived of 
employment along the line, and indeed everywhere within 
certain distances of rail-roads, may be seen in all parts of the 
country. Individuals, nay entire communities, are deprived 
of their accustomed means of livelihood, and we have seen 
whole villages almost depopulated by the sudden and violent 
change in the current of travelling or business, produced by 
one of these great public improvements, the most ordinary, 
and in fact invariable result of which is to rob Peter to give 
to Paul, and to concentrate that great current of business, 
which diffused fertility over a vast region of country on one 
single line, giving to all those in its immediate vicinity artifi- 
cial advant: ages over those at a distance, not the result of su- 
perior merit, greater exertion and industry, or of those acci- 
dental advantages bestowed by God and nature, but of special 
legislation. The legislature takes upon itself to neutralize 
these, and to rob one portion of a country of the benefit of its 
. natural position, as well as of the fruits of its previous labors, 
to bestow them on another, not as a reward — any peculiar 
merit or services, but as mere arbitrary legislative boons. 
All these projects come abroad under the specious design of 
the public good—a question which will be hereafter dise sussed ; 
but we all know that nine cases in ten they are hatched by a 
clique of needy or greedy speculators, having no object but 
their own individual benefit, and that the publi c interests are 
generally sacrificed to the personal advantage of the projec- 
tors and their associates. 

We have not the means at hand, nor do we deem it neces- 
sary, to arrive at any special accuracy in estimating the ag- 
gregate amount of capital invested in this stupendous and com- 
plicated system of monopolies. It is sufficient to say that it 
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has swelled into hundreds—we might almost say thousands— 
of millions, and is every day increasing. It constitutes the 
most powerful interest of the country, because, being com- 
posed of a string of monopolies, enjoying in common various 
important privileges, derived from special legislation, though 
they may occasionally pull different ways, it is morally certain 
they will all unite and stick together by the strongest ‘of all ce- 
ments, a common interest in procuring, preserving, or extend- 
ing their privileges, and getting as much out of the public as 
possible. In this point of view, this vast sum invested in mo- 
neyed incorporations, is a concentrated capital whose interests 
are in a great measure at variance, often antagonistical, with 
those of the great mass ot the | peop le; and these instead of 
harmoniously codperating with each other, there is alw ays an 
Imperium in imperio inevery state and every community ; 
a separation into opposite parties, one of which has all the 
advantages of a concentrated interest, concentrated capital, 
and concentrated action; the other, without any concert of 
action, and without any sufficiently obvious individual inter- 
ests, strong enough to produce anything like unanimity. 
There is nothi: ng more contributes to the disorganization of 
society, and the dis sruption of all the ties of srood neighbor- 
hood, than the creation of great moneyed corporations, hav- 
ing, as they always have, a conflicting interest not only with 
the individual members, but the entire community. 

Thus, we invariably find that in all struggles between com- 
munities and great moneyed corporations, where an appeal 
is made to the legislative power, the latter come off conquer- 
ors in the end, being more directly and deeply interested in 
the decision, and having for arbitrators men, many of whom 
are members of corporate bodies, they can afford to subsidize 
not only the outside but inside members, besides bringing to 
bear on them the concentrated influence of a vast moneyed 
power. Hence we find that in nearly all cases of this kind, 
attempts to arrest the abuses or restrain the power of these 
great corporat ions, are altogether unavailing, or end in 
a series of pri tended reforms, either so easily evaded as to 
amount to no practical restraint, or so atte rly insufficient as 
to be at best only ridiculous. Thus, too, we almost every da 
see the general laws for the government of corpor: itions and 
the forfeitures incured by notorious violations of their charters, 
graciously abrogates 1 or waived in behalf of some mer itorious 
delinquent, and while individual frauds are visited by legal 
punishments, the defalcations and misdemeanors of these cor- 
porate bodies and their officers, escape with impunity. No- 
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thing can more clearly show that such artificial creations of 
special legislation, are dangerous innovations on the great 
principle of equality ; that the y are becoming too potent for 
the laws and the people ; and dangerous to the rights as well as 
happiness of every poor man who has not money to purchase 
a participation in their common fund of social and political 
power. All who have watched the course of the legislatures 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
other States, in which these corporations are most abundant, 
or most powerful, must have observed that their political ac- 
tion has little or no connection tvith great political pee 
or the general welfare, but is in a great measure the football 
of corporate interests. As to New Jersey, it is perfectly no- 
torious that the sovereignty of the people is represented by 
the Camden and Amboy Rail-road corporation, and that the 
“ conquerer of California” has equally overrun our unfortu- 
nate sister State, by the irresistible agency of steam power and 
locomotives. New York, Massac husetts, and Pennsylvania, 
being much weightier bodies, are somewhat more diflicult to 
move; but they are “going, going,” if not quite ** gone.” 
If these stupendous banking, manufacturing, and rail-road 
monopolies were antagonist, or conflicting interests, they 
might in some degree neutralize each other in the exe: ‘cise of 
their political influence. But so far from this beir ng the case, 
these interests are in a great measure inseparably combined. 
They are all of one family, and the banks are the common 
parents of them all. In some way or other, and through vari- 
ous direct or circuitous channels, it will almost always be 
found that banks are the great common reservoirs, from whence 
the principal resources of the others are derived. The funds 
are either constituted by a direct loan to the corporation, or 
by discounts enabling individuals to subscribe for the stock. 
In many cases, the banking, manufacturing, and rail-road 
corporations, are actually one and the same, since nothing is 
more common than for the proprietors of one to be the owners 
of the other. The bank corporations feed the others, and all 
flourish and grow fat at one crib. Credit and paper money 
is the common basis of them all, and they all sink or a 
together. Like a row of bricks, or a hous se of cards, one 
falls all the rest follow in quick succession, and being aa lly 
dependent on each other, they form a combination of pecuni- 
ary and political influence, of w hich the great mass of the peo- 
ple who have no such common bond, at least none that comes 
so directly home to their perceptions, invariably become the 
victims. If they appeal to the legislative power for relief or 
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redress, speeches are made, committees appointed, laborious 
investigations entered into and elaborate reports perpetrated, 
much said, nothing done, and the curtain drops at the end of 
the farce without anybody but the actors behind the scenes 
understanding either the plot or the catastrophe. If recourse 
is had to the laws, ten to one but the judge on the bench and 
the jurymen in the box, are stockholders or directors of some 
one or other of these republican monopolies, interested in the 
result ; and all know how difficult it is for men to do justice 
when they themselves are to be the victims. It is not our 
habit to degrade or undervalue the great constituted authori- 
“= s of the country, most especially those who are or ought to 
be the peculiar gnardians of the rights of the people, because 
we know full well, that when the re presentative bodies of this 
government lose the res spect and confidence of their constitu- 
ents, from that moment its foundations will be undermined, 
and its authority overthrown, since it has no other basis than 
public opinion. At the same time, we must be permitted 
to express the conviction that “lead us not into temptation,” 
is the wisest prayer ever put into the mouth of man; that 
no body of men that ever existed, can be depended upon to 
resis st perpetual te mptations and perpetus il opportunity ; and 
that neither in ancient or modern times, did mankind ever 
concede to their rulers a power so pregnant with all the in- 
gredients of corruption, as that of special legislation, in other 
words, gvanting exclusive privileges to men who are willing 
to pay for them either with their mone y or their influence. 
It is nothing less than letting loose a torrent of corrupting in- 
fluences: it establishes a mutual interchange, a magnetic tele- 
graph of selfishness, making it the interest of one party to sell, 
the other to buy. It substitutes pecuniary considers ations for 
both moral and political principles; converts legislative halls 
into great marts of trade, where persons are bought and sold, 
and consciences knocked down to the highest bidder. If any 
of our readers require a practical exemplification of these re- 
marks, we commend them to a serious contemplation of the 
spectacle now, or lately exhibited at Albany, where an extra 
session of the legislature has been called to alter a constitution 
scarcely yet dry, solely with a view to enable that honorable, 
intelligent, and ‘dignified body, to make a new distribution 
of the loaves and fishes, with a view to the acquisition of 
political and pecuniary capital. 

Previously to concluding this portion of our subject, we deem 
it proper to state that we “do not mean to express the opinion 
that these grants of exclusive privileges, in the shape of 
acts of incorporation by the States individu: uly, are in con- 
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tradiction to their constitut hs x their laws. <All that we 
have att empted to establish is, that they are direct and un- 
just infringements on the ut prine iple of equal rights, and 


that cons sequently they do not ¢ ane ide with ov : Democracy. 

It seems to us that the good people of the United States, and 
more especially their legislato: 8, are too much in the habit of 
considering every public measure by the sole standard of its 
legality and constitutional ty. If it is not in manifest viola- 
tion of either, they seem to take it for granted there can be 
no valid objection to its adoption. But it might be well for 
them to bear in mind that there may be many other objections 
to a law besides its being unconstitutional, though that is in 
itself decisive. A law may be constitutional, yet highly in- 
expedient ; and in discussing any legislative measure, its 
bearing on the different orders of society, the different sec- 
tions of the country, and the general morals, prosperity, and 
happiness of the entire people should be carefully considered. 

It is not sufficient that it t violates neither the letter or spirit of 
any express provisi ion of the Constitution, since, though it 
should do neither one nor the other, it may nevertheless ope- 
rate directly against the great and primary objects set forth 
in the preamble to that instrument. It may militate against 
‘a more perfect union ;” it may fail to “establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defence 
and general welfare, and preserve the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” Allorsome of these objections 
may often be urged ayainst a law which does not violate any 
specific provision of the Constitution, and it is therefore, as 
we think, too much the habit of legislators to confine them- 
selves to the constitutionality of a law, as if that were the best 
proof of its er: y. As the great barrier to legislative, 
executive, or judicial usurpation, it should be inflexibly main- 
tained ; ‘ir it should be rememb ered, at the same time, that 
men may not do everything which is not prohibited by law. 
One of the greatest rogues we ever knew was a man who 
never violated the laws or the Constitution, for nothing is 
more certain than that much evil may be dene without either 
one or the other. In the absence of all legal prohibitions or 
legal sanctions, it is proper that we shi uld j inquire whether 

what we are about to do is in conformity with reason and 
justice. These, though not infallible, are yet our best guides 
in the interpret ition of both Jaws and Con stitution, one 
being emphatically “the perfection of reason,” the other 
being presumed to be founded on the inscrutable principles 


of equal justice to all men. 
9 
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There is one other vital objection to this system of special 
legislation which has usurped the attributes of Providence in 
thus distributing the good things of _ life without possess- 
ing its wisdom, its omniscience or $ justice, and that is its 
inevitable tendency to ane xorbitant tase of the power of 
Governments. In the opinion of the highest authorities on 
the subject of Government, most especially Republican Gov- 
ernments, their functions should be limite das far as possible, 
to the protection of the rights of person and property. For 
this purpose it is necessary to defend the weak against the 
strong, the honest man against the rogue, and the simple and 
inexperienced from the arts of wicked and designing men. 
This is all that is necessary to the constitution of civil society, 
and this is the original object of every Government in its 
first institution. It is not an een to dole out public 
ed to particular classes or individu: us, nor a meddling 
bus ybody to direct the private ‘ ursuits, or inte rte re with the 


direction of individuals in their daily occupations, e xcept in 
eases where they directly conflict with the ris ile of others, 
or the common welfare of society. As a general proportion, 


every rational man is the be st judge of his own private 
affairs, and should be left to his own discretion, within the 
limits of the general laws applicable to all others as well as 
himself. He should neither be restrained by legislative in 
terference, nor encouraged by legislative bounties, which at 
once and by a necessary consequence, establish a distinction 
between diiferent classes, or different sections of the commu 
nity, and bestow on one what is denied to others. This, it 
seems to us, is neither just nor politic. It is not just, because 
in a free Government every citizen has an equal right to pro 
tection and encouragement in his lawful pursuits; and it is 
not good policy, because it excites jealousy and ill-feeling 
among the different classes, and thus interferes with ir 
combined action of all—one of the primary objects of the ‘ 
social compact—which is a union of all for the protection of 
all equally and without distinction. Tor this purpose, legis- 
lation should be, as far as possible, general, not special; not 
for a single species of industry or occupation, but for the 
entire body politic. 

Whenever a Government assumes the discretion of making 
a distinction in favor of one branch of industry, one section 
of a State, and most especially one section of a confederation 
of States like ours, it exercises a power highly dunwer rous and 
exceptionable in every point of view. It is immaterial what 
name or form such a Government may assume; call it what 
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you will, it is a despotism in disguise, because it wields an 
irresponsible power at will, and exercises a discretion equally 
irresponsible and unlimited. It is of little consequence what 
may be the general laws of a country, if they can be set 
aside or modified to suit any class, profession, or corporate 
body by an act of special legislation. In this way, all gen- 
eral laws may be virtually nullitied as general rules for “the 
direction of all, and the great principle of Equality practically 
undermined and overthrown. 

The radical distinction between Democracy and Despotism, 
as we understand it, consists in the measure of discretionary 
power exercised under the two systems. The Democrat 
believes it is not necessary to make men slaves in order to 
secure their obedience, while the advocates of a strong Gov- 
ernment maintain that ‘he ¢ van only be restrained by manacles 
and chains. The Democrat is of opinion that no power should 
ever be conceded to Government that is not indispensable to 
the great purposes for which all Governments were originally 
framed, to wit, the protection of pe rson and property ; while the 
other is for bringing us back again, as far as possible, to the old 
patriarchal sys stem, the most des spotic on record, where the head 
of the family or tribe, assumed and exercised unlimited sway 
over every member, whose daily oce upations were subject to 
his will, and over whose actions he exercised unlimited con- 
trol. But the government of a family is very different from 
that of a nation, and the immediate supervision exercised by 
one over all those of his blood and name, if assumed by an 
authority over millions, of discordant materials, would only 
be a realization of that eastern despotism which has for ages 
degraded mankind below the level of a state of nature. The 
example of China, to which the patriarchal system has been 
applied in its greatest extent, is an illustration of the truth we 
are attempting to establish, that what is called a patriarchal, 
or paternal government, when applied to nations, is only an- 
other name for an uncontrolled despotism, such as has existed 
in that country from time immemorial, and produced the 
meanest, the most contemptible race to be found among 
civilized men. 

Democracy, therefore, as we recognize it, implies a limita- 
tion of the powers of Government to those objects which are 
indispensable to the protection of person and property. In 
these are included all the legitimate functions of Government 
and all the civil ob ligations of citizens. On one hand, they 
impose on them, as one of their most sacred duties, the 
defence of the rights and interests of their country; for in 
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these their property and person: nal rights are all equally in- 
volved ;—on the other, the strain them from violating the 
individual rights of each satige The powers necessary to 
these purposes are all that are required to constitute a Gov- 
ernment sufficiently strong for all legitimate objects, and all 
that, in our opi nion, a “ ee pe op le ought ever to concede. 

But it must be obvious to those who sometimes investigate 
the springs that govern 'the machinery of the human mind, 
that to delegate to any Government, we don’t care what may 
be its name or form, the > disere tionary power of ap propris iting 
the money or lands be longing to the whole peop le, and con- 
stituting thei r common. prope rty, to the special benefit of any 
particul: ir portion, is to place at ‘its disposal a fund for politi- 
cal corruption and polit tical aaes , Which will enable it to 
exercise a pc ywer little less than omnipotent. When it as- 
sumes a position in which it becomes the sole arbiter of the 
prosperity of individuals, or communities and sections, and 

can at pleasure reduce them to poverty or raise shem to afflu- 
ence ; when it can vote away millions of the public money, 
and millions of acres of the public lands, for the special ben- 
efit of the few, mener pretence ofthe “common defence and 
general welfare,” the “regulation of commerce,” or “the es- 
tablishment of pos t-roads”; and when it can stretch its pow- 
ers by construct tion, beyond all the limits prescribed by other 

rovisions of the Constitution, we should be pleased if Judge 
Kent, Judge Story, Mr. We sbst ter, or any other expounder “of 
that instrument, would rise from the grave and tell us where 
are to be found the limits of this «‘covernment of limited 
powers,” as it is called? Where shi lt we find any limits to 
its extravagance and corruption? To its power of influencing 
or controlling the States into a surrender of their dearest 
rights, in exchange for a bonus of the public money or the 
public lands? Or where shall we find any security in the 
intelligence and integrity of the people, when they may be 
thus tempted to sac rifice any political principle in exchange 
for some perhaps imaginary local benefit, derived from the 
bounty of the gx neral Government, and filched f rom the gene- 
ral fund, which is the equal property of all alike? Already 
our political struggles, both in the Federal and State Govern- 
ments, are fast degenerating into despicable scrambles for 
legislative boons, and almost everywhere we see the victory 
depending, not on a preference of the p rinci ples of one party 
over those of another, but on the interests of rail-roads, bank 
corporations, and other artificial bodies, created by the ‘abuse 
of legislative power. All are beginning to look to legislative 
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patronage, instead of individual exertion for the attainment of 
wealth, and when this is the case, when Government becomes 
the great arbiter of the pecuniar, y interes ts of the citizens, from 
that moment its power is irresistible. 

To this complexion our Government is rapidly tending, and 
to this complexion it must come at last, unless this vast and 
complicated system, composed of banks, corporations, and 
every species of monopoly, sreated by special legislation, and 
fed by levislati ive bounty, filehed from the poor and needy, 
who, in fact, furnish the funds, in the profits of which they have 
no sh: are, is promptly arres sted. So long as this system is pur- 
sned, there will be no such thing as Democracy in the United 
States, except in name. We may call ourselves democrats, 
but will be only blind instruments in frittering away its great 
fundamental principles, undermining its foundations, and 
bringing about in good time, precis sely that state of things on 
which we look down with contemptuous sir, in the nations of 
Europe. We are following in their track, and will soon over- 
take them. 

But there are two sides to every question, and though it not 
unfrequently happens they are so equally balanced that instead 
of arriving - a decision by the most cz alm, dispassionate con- 
sideration, we are left in the condition of the wise animal be- 
tween ven bebdionol hay ; yet it becomes every honest enqui- 
rer to present both to the best of his ability. In so doing, we 
must necessarily grapple with great general principles which 
a certain school of politicians and statesmen are pleased to 
stigmatize as “abstractions.” But we must be pe mitted to 
hint to these gentlemen, that truth is not to be found at the 
bottom of a well, but of great | general principles, applicable 
to all cases, to all countries, and all classes of m: inkind ; and 
that he who seeks her elsewhere, will fare like the fisherman 
who fancied he had anatomized his fish when he had only 
scraped off the seales. 

The advocates of that great system of monopoly, composed 
of banks, manufacturing corporations, and internal improve- 
ments, can bring forward but one single argument in their 
support, namely that they conduce to the public benefit. 
This public benefit consists in making money more plenty, 
clothing more cheap, and travelling and transportation less 
expensive, and at the same time more expeditious. To save 
time, we will grant all this, and then put the question, whether 
plenty of paper money, cheap clothing, and rapid locomotion, 
constitute the true sources of national prosperity and happi- 
ness? This is the question to be considered, and in order 
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to treat it properly, it will be first necessary to inquire into 
what constitutes national prosperity and happiness. 

Is it money? We are told by very high authority that mo- 
ney is the root of all evil, but the wisdom of the present age 
seems to have decided that it is the root of all good. Or is it 
the inestimable advantage of purchasing cotton goods at 
cheaper prices than formerly? Or, lastly, does it consist in 
the capacity of rapid locomotion of person or commodities ¢ 
In the first place, money never can be practically plenty 
among all classes of a community. It is a solecism, an ab- 
surdity, an impossibility ; for, if every man had sufficient 
money to supply his necessities and desires, it would be 
precisely the same as if he had no money at all, and he — ; 
be obliged to labor himself for the supply y of his wants, 
starve in the midst of his wealth. No one would labor Bal 
tarily. Furthermore: money is precisely like all other com- 
modities. When scarce it is dear; when plent, y cheap. In 
proportion therefore to its increase, is its depreciation as a 
medium of exchange for any other commodities, which con- 
stitutes its almost sole value. What then does it avail the 
laboring man, that he gets two dollars a day instead of one, 
if his lodgings, his clothing and his food, are doubled in price 
at the same time? And of what advantage is it to the rich man 
that his property is doubled in value if the cost of all his com- 
forts and luxuries, is in like manner doubled at the same time ¢ 
Both, in this point of view, stand in precisely the same position 
they did when money was comparatively scarce. 

The only certain and inevitable consequence of a great 
increase of oe y is an increase of Inxury and extravagance 
among all classes, which, by another inevitable consequence, 
produces poverty and demoralization. The more wealthy class 
fancies itself immensely rich, because it numbers its dollars 
by hundreds of thousands, and the I: uboring man thinks he can 
afford to branch out into new expenditures because his wages 
have increased. oth are equally deceived, and discover at 
length, after having been in some me asure accus stomed to these 
extravagancies, that they can only afford to live as they did 
when one was comparatively poor, t the other working at lower 
wages. But it is not easy to retrench, and in a great majority 
of cases, they continue their course of extravagance till it 
ends in bankruptcy or poverty. 

That the increase of money, and consequent rise in the 
wages of labor, are not favorable to the happiness and pros- 
perity of that numerous class living by the sweat of its brow, 
and which constitutes the great majority of every nation, we 
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ourselvesdiave lived long enough to know. We are old enough 
to remember the time when seventy-five cents was the usual 
wages of a competent mechanic, and half a dollar that of a 
common laborer in the city of New York. = was when 
we had neither banks nor paper money. When we compare 
the condition of these classes at that time with what it is 
now, it may well be questioned whether their happiness has 
been increased by the g reat influx of money, either specie or 
paper. At that time the ce city, at least the suburbs, abounded 
with small tenements, such as a poor laboring man could 
afford to hire for his family without ruining himself. Now, 
however, he has no such refuge. Owing to the increase of 
paper money,* New York has no suburbs. It is becoming a 
city of pal: aces, like Genoa; and, like Genoa, abounds in 
thousands of men who 2 may be as industrious and s — as 
they please, yet have no home but in garrets or cellars, or who 
at best can only afford to hire a room, or part of a room, in a 
house containing, perhaps, half a dozen families, strangers to 
each other—discordant in habits and manners, and some of 
them, in all probability, debased in morals. 

Independently of the total absence of all domestic comfort 
resulting from this indiscriminate association of discordant 
materials, we venture to assert, as an inevitable consequence, 
that it invariably produces the utter downfall of all social 
habits; and, as a natural consequence, all social and domestic 
virtues. He who has no domestic comforts, wil seek them 
in dissipation. Were we to ju “ge of the morals, habits 8, and 
character of a civilized peop le, we would take as our basis the 
setomcitiinn of comfortable a ses to that of families, and if it 
was nearly equal, we should pronounce it a prosperous, moral, 
and hap] py community. If; on the contrary, the number of 
families was greatly disp ‘oportioned to that of the houses, we 
should require no better proof of the prevalence of extreme 
poverty in a great portion of the people, and a consequent 
deterioration of their habits, morals, and intelligence. 

One of the boasted blessings of plenty of money is exempli- 
fied in New York, and indeed all our great commercial 
marts, in the erection of palaces even in the outskirts of the 
city. Every new street is more splendid than its immediate 


redecessor, and every upstart millionaire, the mushroom off- 
_ as . 
spring of this great Paper Plutus, aspires to go beyond his 


neighbor in ostentation pee extravagance in erecting a man- 


7 By the last official state ment, the banking ( apital of the State amounted 
to upwards of 135,000,000, with a basis of about 10,000,000 of specie. 
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sion. The truth is, owing to this plenty of moneys the price 
of lots has become so enormous, that no man ean afford to 
erect a house cn one that will yield him a rent of less than 
fifteen hundred or two thousand dollars a year. Thus, the 
poor mechanic or laboring man is virtually excluded from a 
decent home and all domestic comforts, and it is little to be 
wondered at if he seeks a solace elsewhere in taverns and oyster 
cellars. There is now in the great emporium of New York 
scarcely a laboring man, or even a mechanic, without capital 
and having a family, let him be ever so industrious and sav- 
ing, who can earn suflicient, beyond his imperative necessi- 
ties, to pay the rent of the meanest tenement in the meanest 
street in the meanest suburb of the city. But, at the same 
time, a few hundreds of men roll in wealth and revel in luxu- 
ries by the aid of the banking or some other monopoly, 

and this is called a great public benefit! Thus it is that the 
great principle of Equality is sustained by the creation of 
institutions fatal in the end to its existence, and thus has been 
produced a state of society in which every poor man is obliged 
to become a slave from the cradle to the grave, while almost 
every map of every other class is forced, in order to maintain 
his station, to toil and sweat like a galley-slave or an English 
operative, and row against wind and tide all the d: Lys of his 
life. There is not in existence, in any part of the world, ex- 

cept Africa, so abject a slave as the free civilized man of this 
great Democracy; for he has for his master the most inexor- 
able of all 7 ts—Money. It will be difficult to persuade 
us that such a state of things, in all ages and every country 
the inevitable result of a monopoly of wealth among the few, 

is in any way conducive to the general prosperity, morals, 
or happiness of a nation. 

All experience and all history go to prove that a monopoly 
or concentration of wealth, in the hands of a privileged order, 
enjoying a perpetuity fence ed in by the laws, is the invari: ible 
concomitant of poverty and destitution among the million. 
We have sometimes thought that though a beneficent Pro- 
vidence had bestowed on man suflicient for the supply of all 
his natural wants, if fairly and properly distributed without 
any artificial interference of legfslation, yet that this was the 
extent of its bounty ; and that in proportion as one man ac- 
quired a share greatly disproportioned to the others, in pre- 
cisely the same degree did he de prive some one or more, of 
their just portion of the blessings of life. Enough for all was 
given if equally shared, and nomore. The moment anything 
like monopoly or concentration commences, poverty and des- 
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titution make their appearance, and we have always observed 

that beggars and millionaires have one common parent. Nay, 

they are twin brothers, born at the same birth, though the 
latter, like Jacob, is sure to come in for the whole of the birth- 
right ‘of the other. 

Except on this hypothesis, of the blessings of Providence 
being limited to the supply of the natural wants of mankind, 
generally and universally, we do not see how it is possible to 
account for the invariable result of a high state of civilization 
and refinement, we see everywhere exemplified in the pro- 
gress and decline of nations. There is not an example in the 
history of the world, in which the concentration of great 
wealth in the hands of the few, was not accompanied by a cor- 

responding degree of pov erty and destitution among the many. 
The only exception in modern times is, where the laboring 
classes were hereditary bondsmen, as in our southern States, 
and by that relation shared alike in the wealth and prosperity 
of the rich master. We have therefore an uninterrupted 
series of examples, proving as clearly as anything can be 
proved, that the two extremes, like all other extremes, are one 
and indivisible. These extremes never occur in the natural 
condition of man, and must therefore be the produce of an 
artificial state of society, the offspring of arbitrary power or 
the abuse of delegated authority, through the medium of force 
or of special legislation, by which we understand laws not gene- 
ral in their operation on all classes of society, but for the spe- 
cial benefit of one. In some shape and under some name, no 
matter what, this system of creating monopolies and ae 
distinctions among different portions of the same people, i 
the source of all these crying abuses that have for the eed 
part rendered Governme nt in its progress from youth to matu- 
rity, from maturity to old age, a curse instead of a blessing to 
mankind. 

The course of legislation now ee with little variation, 
by Democrats as well as Whigs, seems to be based on the 
assumption that to increase the ral of a State, is the most 
infallible mode of increasing its prosperity, power, and hap- 
piness. «Hence, almost all legislation, and every measure of 
public policy is directed to that one single e point. If it is ob- 
jected that it is a violation of the great principle of equality, 
or an infringement on the rights of the States as guaranteed 
by the Constitution, the answer that it will make money plen- 
ty, increase the value of property in a particular district, or 
facilitate trav elling or transport: ition, and thus prove advan- 
tageous to the trading community ; that is thought quite sufli- 
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cient. Interest, not prince iple, is the great polar star of legis- 
lation, and al great political questions are settled by the in 
fallible standard of profit and loss. 

Does anybody dream that liberty and equ: ty can long sub- 
sist in a country governed by such maxims, or that a p eople, 
who have no other guide in their conduct ick a sordid self-in- 
terest, can long preserve their freedom? Do they believe that 
while sacrificing every other consideration to money, they can 
maintain their rights ¢ Or do they think that while valuing 
their liberties by the standard of forty pieces of silver, they 
will not be tempte xd to betray not their master but themse lves ? 

We know very well, that men are, to a certain extent, gov- 
erned by their i sterests. and that when they thus act without 
infringing on the rights or hap piness of ‘others, they but picld 
to the great law of self: preservation. But, at the same time, 
we should blush for our fellow-creatures, and most especially 
for our countrymen, if we could be brought to believe they had 
no other guide but interest, and no other impulse but a sordid, 
short- sighted selfishness, which stands ready to barter the 
great principles of liberty and equality in exc ‘hange for either 
money, cheap clothing, or cheap and rapid travelling, acquir- 
ed only at such a price. 

It was on the presumption that man had no other impelling 
motive but interest, that Henry Clay, when he bac -kslided, 
based his political syste m. He had persuaded himself that by 
concentrating the money power in a great b anking ins stitution, 
a great system of manufacturing incorporations, and other 
pets of special legislation, he would combine such a band of 
powerful influences, as would prove too strong for the great 
body of the Democracy, which never has, and never can par- 
take in its privileges or its power. But he failed, as every 
man, however great and deservedly illustrious he may be in 
other respects, deserves to fail, who insults his fellow men 
by acting towards them as if he believed they were without 
virtue and without principles. When Andrew Jackson, ata 
single blow, struck off one, and that the most potent of all the 
heads of the many-headed monster, monopoly, and appealed 
to the people to stand by him in his great struggle with the 
paper Plutus, they answered his appeal and did stand by 
him, as we venture to say they will stand by General Pierce, 
should he, as we believe he will, set himself firmly against all 
special legislation in any form, by eny name, or under any 
pretence whatever. We trust, they know full well, that with 
out equal laws and e& jual rights, liberty is but the shadow of 
an empty name; and that neither ten thousand millions of 
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paper money, ten thousand million yards of cheap cotton shirt- 
ing, nor fifty, nor a hundred thousand miles of rail-roads, or 
all put together, can purchase of them the inestimable prize of 
liberty and equi ality. These are, indeed, what may be called 
great public benefits, since they extend equally to all, jan and 
poor, high and low, wise and ignorant. ‘They neit a —— nd 
on wealth or station, knowledge or wisdom ; they ask no dis- 
tinctions derived from birth, or rank, or wealt ap or special 
legislation, to enable men to partake of their benefits; and, 
like the air we breathe, are for the common benefit of all the 
human race. Wretched, and deservedly wretched, will be 
that people, which, possessing these, will barter them away 
for paper dollars, cotton shirts, and cheap travelling and trans- 
portation. When they have thus sold their birth-right for a 
mess of pottage, they may call themselves Whigs, or any name 
they please, for they will be no Democrats. 
While the Democ racy of the United States is perpetually 
boasting of the unparalleled growth and prosperity of the 
country, and the freedom and hap piness of the pc “ople, they 
will do well to ask of themselves, whether they still cherish 
those high principles of liberty and equalify, and those vir- 
tues by whic th, with the blessing of Heaven, all these great 
results were acquired, and without which they cannot be pre- 
served. While boasting of their superiority in morals, intel- 
lect, and intelligence, over the down-trodden masses of Asia 
aud Europe, they will do well to ask themselves whether they 
are not laying an inclined plane for sliding, by imperceptible 
degrees, into the same condition, and while dreaming of regen- 
erating the rest of the world, it is well for them to take care 
that long before this happens, they do not require to be them- 
selves re gene rated. Mankind are everywhere essentially the 
same, anc subject to the same influences. The same canses 
that ruined Asia, and are now operating to reduce Europe to 
the same condition, will produce the same consequences in 
America, if suffered to take root in hersoil. Monopoly in the 
United States is the same monster as monopoly i Europe, 
equally insatiable, equally engrossing, and equally fatal to all 
wae are excluded from its power and its privileges. It erects 
pal laces for a few, and thrusts the many into hovels and cellars ; 
it pampers the luxurious idler, and starves the industrious 
laborer ; and, under pretence ot ‘public benefit, gradually un- 
dermines the public happiness. In one word—let the Demoe- 
racy beware of Sprectan Leaisiation, for that is the greag lever 
by which the fabric of liberty and e quality will be overthrown 
in the United States. What they have already done cannot 
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perhaps be undone, for we fear they have erected a fabric 
they cannot pull down. Vested rights are, if not sacred, at 
least delicate things to meddle with. But this the Democra- 
cy can atleast do. They can stop where they are. They are 
more potent ho Canute the Great, for they can arrest. the 
tide, and say to this great wave of corr uption that is overflow- 
ing the lan l, “thus far hast thow gone, but thou shalt go no 
farther.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
JOHN SMITH. 


Tue subject of this biographical sketch, with the single 
exception of his celebrated rival John Jones, was, without 
doubt, the most extraordinary man that ever existed ; and as 
itis the fashion at this time to write pompous eulogiums on great 
men, we think it would be doing manifest injustice to the me- 
mory of John Smith, to let him ‘die without a similar testimo- 
ny to hismemory. We at onetime had thoughts of erecting 
a pile of two or three quartos—and his adventures would fill 
at least a dozen—but were deterred from an apprehension that 
one half the world would not read, the other not believe half, 
nay not one-tenth part, of his multifarious exploits. We must 
therefore content ourselves with the following brief memorial. 

Of the birth-place of John Smith we profess to be ignorant. 
Several times we thought we had hit on the identical spot, but 
as often found ourselves on the wrong scent. This uncerté uinty 
appertains to some of the greatest men of antiquity. Nobody 
knows where Homer was born; and as seven cities dis puted 
the honor of his birth, so at least seven hundred lay claim to 
the pate rnity of John Smith. ‘The result of all our persever- 
ing inquiries is, that he was either born everywhere or no- 
where. Some incredulous people believe he was never born 
at all, but his actions speak for themselves ; and certain it is, 
that if a man can perform such wonders withort coming into 
the world in the usual way, it is greatly to be lamented that 
we should be ignor: unt of this new and improved process. 

The same uncertainty prevails as to the precise period of 
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his birth. Some of the most learned Thebans we consulted, 
were of  dstaion that he belongs to the class of ancient wor- 
thies, and were for going back tothe Olympiads; but this 
supposition is altogether insupportable, for, notwithstanding 
our indefatigable researche 3, We cannot find the name of John 
Smith in any authentic record of antiquity. [tis not found 
among the Greek or Trojan heroes at the siege of ‘Troy; nor 
does Herodotus mention any such person. Apollo, indeed, 
among his other aliases, was called Smintheus, and those of 
the learned who are expert in finding out a family likeness in 
names that have not the least resemblance, may make the 
most of this striking coincidence. In the course of our re- 
searches among ancient records, we often got as far as Smz, 
and once as far as Smzé, but there we foundered, and do not 
hesitate to affirm that, the name of John Smith not being found 
in all the lore of antiquity, he could not have flourished in 
those days, since it is inconceivable that a man so distinguish- 
ed should ‘he ave been forgotten, while so many insignificant 
persons have been handed down to the present time. 

Consequently, we arrived at the conclusion that John Smith 
was a veritable modern. but here again we came to a full 
stop, and got entangled in such a crowd of John Smiths, born 
in different ages and countries, that we fared like the good 
old matron who songht for her needle in abundleof hay. At 
various times we were pretty sure we had caught him, but he 
invariably slipped through our fingers, plunged into the crowd, 
disappeared, and came up again in some distant region in an 
entire new character. It was like attempting to hold an eel 
by the tail, and finally we gave up in despair. Our readers 
must be content, therefore, with the assurance that John Smith 
was certainly born somewhere, at some time, and to this we 
pledge our veracity as biographe rs. 

But the actions of men are of much more consequence than 
the place or time of their birth, and to these we shall now de- 
vote our special attention. [From his earliest youth, our hero 
exhibited decided indications not only that he would become 
a universal genius, but that he was actually gifted with some- 
thing like ubiquity, for he could not only ‘do ever ‘ything, but 
be almost everywhere at one and the same time. This 
was cone lusively proved on one occasion, when he was found 
at the same moment, playing at marbles at the school-house 
door, swimming in a mill-pond, cobbling shoes in his shop, 
sitting as judge: on the bench, and preac hing an election ser- 
mon. Besides this astonis hing faculty, he could assume 
any appearance from childhood to old age, and be, at one and 
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the same time, a school-master and a school-boy. In short, 
neither Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, nor Spiritual Knockers 
could hold a candle to him. 

Ilis capacity for locomotion was equally extraordinary, not 
to say miraculous, for one day you might find him trapping in 
the Rocky Mountains, or figuring « among me élite at a fash- 
ionable party in New York, and the next, or rather at the 
same moment, measuring the Pyramids of E ove, traversing 
the Arabian Desert, or digging gold in Oalifurnia. As an 
illustration of this condectel power of em everywhere at 
the same time, we will relate the following facts, which can be 
verified by the testimony of at least a dozen eye-witnesses. In 
a certain village of New England, John Smith on one occa- 
sion indulged himself in the dangerous habit of being civil to 
a young spinster, and being rather a likely fellow, the damsel 
was determined that he should either marry her himself 
or furnish her with a sufficient dower to enable her to get 
another husband. Accordingly she prosecuted him for breach 
of promise, and proved divers overt acts, such as going to 
church with her, talking to her out of the window, and once 
squeezing her he ind as he helped her over a ditch. Our hero, 
however, was even with her, for he proved, by a host of credi- 
ble witnesses, that, on the di ays and at the very hours, John 
Smith was said to have accompanied the desperate spinster to 
church, he was catching cod-fish on the coast of Newfound- 
land; that while said to be talking at the window, John Smith 
was on the other side of the Atlantic; and that instead of 
squeezing her hand in helping her over the ditch, John 
Smith was, at that very hour, making a famous speech in Con- 
gress, which lasted three days. 

The judge was sorely puzzle d in his instructions to the jury, 
but finally told them their verdict would turn on three points. 
If they believed the testimony of one of the witnesses, John 
Smith was certainly guilty ; if the *y believed the testimony of 
all the witnesses, he was as certainly innocent; and if they 
believed none of them, they might consult their own feelings 
and judgment. The jury, having some of them, unportioned 
daughters on hand, accordingly consulted their feelings, but 
forgot their judgment, and our hero was mulcted in swingeing 
damages. 

A writ was issued against John Smith, but the officer 
appointed to execute it got into inextricable difficulties, and 
was six times prosecuted for false imprisonment, in conse 
quence of taking the wrong John Smith into custody ; for our 
hero, thinking the better part of valor was discretion, had 
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availed himself of his ubiquity. The officer visited all the 
adjoining counties, and all the towns and villages, where he 
never failed to hear of John Smith, but whenever he came 
near enough, he found John Smith had miraculously become 
a different person from John Smith who had beleagured ‘the 
alabaster heart of the susceptible young lady. Sometimes he 
found him in the shape of a feeble old man, whose love-mak- 
ing days had passed away half a century ago; sometimes he 
assumed the figure of a decrepid limping beggar; and on one 
occasion he i John Smith presiding with great gravity 
on a trial for breach of promise. Such was our hero’s inimi- 
table dexterity in changing his identity, and appearing in any 
character or form he pleased. 

It would spin out our biographical sketch toa length almost 
equal to some modern specimens, which, in default of the mer- 
its of their heroes, make up the deficiency by bringing in those 
of all the great men with whom they ever exchange id a letter, 
or met by ‘accident ata public dinner, were we to relate at 
large all the extraordinary adventures, achievements and trans- 
formations of John Smith. Suffice to say, it may be safely 
asserted that there is not a trade, business, occupation, or 
profession in life, that he did not practice, not only at differ- 
ent times, but at one and the same time, in various countries 
and in different quarters of the globe. Thus it can be proved 
beyond contradiction that he carried on a business at Cincin- 
nati as a pork butcher ; practised law at Harrisburg; shod 
horses at T'all: apoosa ; ke spt a gambling-house at New Orleans: 
officiated as professor of all the arts and sciences at twelve 
different colleges; kept a boarding-house at San Francisco ; 
was a selectman in Maine, and sold liquor to the whole com- 
munity, for chemical and manufacturing purposes ; made ab- 
olition speeches at Boston, and political harangues at divers 
places ; played the rowdy in Philadelphia; picked pockets in 
New York; ; read lectures at Albany; was deacon of a churel: 
at Springfield ; judge of probate at Hartford ; practised law 
at Mobile, physic at Baltimore; preached the Higher Law 
at Cleveland; was elected member of Congress for a district 
on Long Island; was in the State Prison at Trenton; pre- 
sided at a great mass meeting at Buffalo; was blown up in a 
steamboat on the Mississippi ; drove a dirt-cart in the great em- 
porium ; rode in his own carriage at Lexington ; cried oysters 
at Salem; shaved beards at C hicago; pulled teeth at Ports- 
mouth, we Virginia, and flax in Connecticut ; sold cod-fish in 
New England, “and cotton in Charleston ; built a house in Pas- 
samaquoddy, and set fire to another in Utica; navigated aship 
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in a whaling voyage to the North Sea, and conducted a loco- 
motive on the Huds son River Rail Road ; steered a broadhorn 
on the Ohio, and a steamer on the lakes ; made shoes at Lynn, 
and sold ready-made shirts in Chatham Row; was terribly 
taken in at a mock auction in New York, but revenge .d him- 
self by taking in a greenhorn at Pittsburg; was married at 
Augusta, divorced in Vermont, and sentenced to the State 
Prison for bigamy, in North Carolina; elevated to the bench 
in New ‘ Hampshire, t o the gallows in Arkansas, and came up 
jumping alive in California. All this happened at one and the 

same tiine, as is proved by authentic records and docu- 
ments. 

Were it not for the apprehension of being as tedious as 
many of our cotemporary biographers, we could particularize 
some of John Smith’s exploits, which are already recorded in 
the chronicles of various ages and countries, but are well 
worth repeating ; for example—how he founded astate in one 
quarter of the globe, and came very near overturning one in 
another; how he invented a maclrine for peeling apples and 
onions; how he discovered a new pass through the Rocky 
Mountains, and a new way to pay old debts; how he ple ryed 
the saint in Portland, and destroyed all the whiskey he did 
not drinl:, and the very d—1 at the Five Points, where he 
dodged 2il the city officers, and made a fool of the police jus- 
tice; how in one lees he was a great beau, in another a 
great bully, in another the beau-ide: al of a fine gentleman, in 

another an awkward clodhopper, and in another as great a 
rowdy as a Philadelphia fireman ; how he passed for a single 
man, a married man, and a widower, at one and the same 
time, and often swept chimneys as well as E. O. tables. 

But as we cannot relate all his exploits, we will content our- 
selves with omitting them altogether, as giving one would be 
doing injustice to all the others. We : shall therefore close our 
notice of this most extraordinary, unparalleled man, with 
giving the reader all we have been ‘able to learn of his end. 
The same uncertainty prevails with regard tothe time and 
manner of his death, that hangs over the period and place of 
his birth. Nay, we have found, to our astonishment, that 
thongh we saw his death announced in at least a hundred 
different newspapers, that a majority of those from whom we 
have si uught information, not only believe, but are certain he 
is still living. Inquiring some time since at the very spot 
where he was said to have died and been greatly lame ted by 
all that knew him, a very respectable man from down-east 
solemnly assured us that he saw and conversed with John 
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Smith, at Concord, where he was following the business of a 
cooper, ten days after he was said to have died here. Another, 
equi lly respectable, affirmed that this was impossible, for he 
had only last week recovered damages of him for thrusting 
his fist under his nose; while a third affirmed this could not 
be possible, for John Smith was his next-door neighbor at 
New York, and as meek as Moses; while a fourth offered to 
make oath that he assisted in laying him out, and that he was 
dead as Julius Cesar. To convince all, a fifth came forward 
and swore he was John Smith himself. 

We confess our inability to explain these inconsistencies, and 
will not commit ourselves as to the fact whether John Smith 
is dead or not, most especially as we have heard rumors of 
some of his exploits, since we saw his death announced in 
the newspapers. The most probable account, however, 
seems to be, that John Smith has been eclipsed by his 
great rival, John Jones; who, if the truth were told, is a 
still more extraordinary character than John Smith. We all 
know that two suns cannot shine in one sphere; that every 
dog has his day; and that there is not fame enough in the 
world to satisfy the cravings of two very great men. We are 
therefore greatly inclined to the belief, that John Smith has 
either yielded to the superior pretensions of John Jones, or 
that he has only given out that he is dead, that he might hear 
what people said of him afterwards. If such should be the 

vase, we earnestly hope that when he sees this honorable tes- 
timony to his unparalleled genius, he will come to life again 
as soon as possible, and thereby afford us materials for a sup- 


plementary biography. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSE SKETCHES. 
RUNNING AWAY. 


f Ir was in the Rev. Dr. Anacharsis Whopham’s academic 

play -ground, that in a confidential dialogue on various topics, 

my {sworn ally in Greek, war and mischief, Jack Gunter, 1 
addressed to me this pointed query : 

“What are your prospects, old roe ” 

“ My prospects! how do you mean, Jack?” 

“Why, what youare to be, of course, what your old “man” 
nieans to do with you, and all that sort of thing ?” 

“ The fact is, Jack,” I answered dismally, “ my father has 
chalked out my career, as he calls it, in this style. Iam to 
go from here fo read with a clergyman in the country, and 
prepare to go to college to be a “lawyer, and if I live ‘long 
enough, a judge of the Supreme Court.’ 

** Not a bad look out! how do you like it ?” 

“ Like it! I detest the whole business. I don’t want to go 
to college—I hate lawyers,and I’d rather be captain of a 
steamer than a judge of a Supreme Court, any day.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Gunter, “my uncle is a lawyer, 
and has grown amazingly gray without being made a supreme 
judge. My mother reckons he was toosmart. Now you may 
row in the same boat with him, who knows ?” 

“Tl tell you what, Gunter,” said I; “it seems to me that it is 

rather a dull prospect, having one’ s career chalked out for one, 
almost as soon as one is born. I’vea great mind torun away 
from school and seek my fortune in the wide world !” 

“ Have you, though, on your honor? What a lark!” and 1 
Gunter paused for a moment in meditation. 

I knew very well what were his thoughts, and hastened to 
follow up my success. 

“Tf you will go with me, Gunter,” I whispered with the air 
of a conspire ator in a melo- drama, “we will be off to-morrow 
morning.” 

“To-morrow morning ?” said my school-fellow, rather fright- 
ened at the suddenness of my proposition. 

* Why not? have you written your exercise for to-morrow ?” 

Gunter’s fair, round, laughing countenance lengthened ma- 


terially at “this insidious allusion. 
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“ Guess you havn’t either,” he retorted gloomily, seeking 
companionship in misery, with a wo- begone accent. 

“Not a line,” I replied, “and I expect if we make a start 
at five o’clock, before anybody is up, we may let it slide for 
the present.” 

“ Well, that’s true,” said Gunter, “and there’s a new strap, 
too. “I’ve passed my pen-knife across it, and if old Whopham 
finds it out, I shall be ene as sure as a gun. 

“Much surer, for guns miss fire, and Whopham doesn’t. 
Well, is it settled 2” 

“Done!” said Gunter, slapping down his hand upon mine, 
with a desperate effort. 

* And we start at five o’clock?” 

* At four, if you like.” 

“ Bravo, I did not think you had so much pluck in you.” 

“Shall we slope this afternoon ?” said Gunter, resolved to 
establish his character as a hero. 

** No, to-morrow willdo. Besides, we must get some mo- 
ney. I have not a red cent.” 

‘Nor I,” said Gunter. ‘ We cannot go without money— 
that’s clear as a dew-drop.” 

He was evidently seeking a pretence to back out. I took 
him up sharply. 

“Tf you’re afraid, say so at once !” 

“ Afraid !” Gunter said this with a scornful and prolonged 
twang, proving satisfactorily that he had screwed his courage 
to the sticking point. I now felt sure of his codperation, aud 
commenced a series of private and strictly confidential com- 
munications with all the elder scholars, infor ming them of our 
bold project and our want of supplies; in consequence of 
which information, every boy in the school knew the porten- 
tous secret, within an hour of its existence. 

But there the rumorstopped. Notasuspicion did the teach- 
ers on duty entertain of the intended escapade. School-boys 
are not like French conspirators; they can be true to one 
another, and keep their secrets from the enemy. 

Meanwhile, no government loan could be taken up more 
favorably than our proposition to borrow on every side, on no 
security, at nothing percent. Unfortunately, the money mar- 
ket was, at the time, in a state of tightness, which I can only 
compare to J—— M ’s second-best un-hint-at-ables for 





intensity. If base-balls and trap-bats would have passed cur- 
rent, we could have gone forth as millionaires ; but as it was, 
the total amount of floating capital the united efforts of our 
friends could place at our disposal, was the sum of seven dol- 
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lars and thirty-seven and a half cents. To these, Brackenbury 
major added a big knife, which he suggested might prove 
useful in case of great peril and emergency. And Bracken- 
bury went through a course of pantomimic gestures, of an aw- 
ful and far-western character. 

I scarcely slept that night. Gunter, who occupied the next 
bed to mine, in the large dormitory, No. 6, at the top of the 
house, conversed with me in a hollow and reckless voice, as 
to our future prospects. We ultimately agreed, that if we 
succeeded in unbolting the door, passing in view of the doc- 
tor’s window, and climbing over the w: all at the end of the 
shrubbery, unobserved, we would betake ourselves first to 
N * * * * the nearest town. We considered that the bazaar 
there would offer great attractions, as a lucky turn of the 
wheel of fortune might set us up for an indefinite period, and, 
in case of being very hard pushed for means, the caves by the 
sea-shore and the unlimited supply of crabs, oysters, &c., pre- 
sented resources of a perfectly inexhaustible nature. We 
could live in the caves and eat the oysters, and by picking 
up curious shells for the shell work-box makers, earn a very 
handsome income in addition, as pocket-money 

“At the worst, we can go to sea as cabin- boys, ” said I, 
with a slight mistrust as to the practicability of the above 
mentioned schemes of living. 

“Or turn smugglers,” murmured Gunter, in the last agony 
of expiring consciousness, his voice degener ating into a feeble 
snore, as he gave utterance to that lawless suggestion. 

Or turn smugglers! I repeated mentally, and fell off into a 
disturbed dream of contraband expe ditions, ending in a pira- 
tical cruise, and the conversion of myself into the Flying 
Dutchman, with a crew of dodos for sailors, and a Bengal 
tiger as steersman. A cock’s crow aroused me from my 
slumbers. Istartedup. Itwas morning. A light gray mist 
was gradually fading away before the first sun rays. The 
trees looked cool and “ple: asant as odalisques after a bath. The 
birds were giving a morning concert for the benefit of the 
flowers, admission gratis, and a s¢ itary and suspicious-looking 
cat was stealing across the lawn in front of the house, as if 
his character for respectability were at stake, and he would 
not, for all the rats in the neighborhood, have had the world 
know where he had been gadding to. 

I woke Gunter, by gently pulling his nose. He gazed a 
me at first without recollection of our project, then, whe a 
spasmodic twitch, he said, huskily, 

“ But are you in ear nest, though? Do you really mean it?” 
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“Of course Ido. Get up, old fellow, and dress as quickly 
as possible. It must be five o’clock already.’ 

The other boys in the room continued to sleep soundly, with 
the single exce sption of one Murdoch O’Flanagan, the son of 
an ‘Irish barris ster, who regarded our proceedings in awe- 
struck silence, following our movements w ith two large, fish- 
like eyes, over a margin of counterpane, drawn close up 

his remarkably snub nose. He made one re mark to the 
effect, that we were “in forit,” and relapsed into his former 
stare of astonishment, which eagerly followed us from the 
apartment. 

Gunter obeyed my summons in silence, with a rather dis- 
mal air, and carrying our shoes in our hands, after a short fare- 
well to our Irish friend, we both stole down stairs, and having 
with some difficulty unbarred the house-door, emerged upon 
the lawn, and eventually succeeded in climbing over the wall, 
and landing safely in the lane outside the house. 

‘‘ Hurrah! we are free,” I exclaimed; **no more exercises 
—no more ( icert —no more tup to—no more verbs iw mt e nO 
more Euclid—no more anything!’ 

“No more Mr. Tripps!” said Gunter, beginning to gain 
courage, and share my exultation. “Do you know I would 
have run away if it were only to escape that confounded 
dancing-master. I never could learn to turn out my toes, and 
as for that last ste p, it was worse than the asses’ bridge which 
I never could get over. Besides, my pumps are too tight, and 
they always come off. Don’t you recollect at the ball ?” 

I heard no more of Gunter’s discourse, he had unintention- 
ally roused the “ sleeping dragons” in my bosom. Did I re- 
collee *t the ball? Did I reeollectthe present tense, indicative 
mood of the first conjugation of regular verbs? O yes, I re- 
collected the ball but too well! Was it not on that occasion 
that Tripps had brought with hima sort of fair-ringletted an- 
gel, in a short, white muslin frock, and full white muslin trow- 
sers, trimmed with lace, in a blue sash, that almost streamed 
athe ground, and in white gloves, trimmed with swans- 
down, scarcely white, than the arms they adorned. Had I 
not been the envy of Jack Gunter and every bod y else, the 
chosen partner of that ineffable Miss Tripps, § and ¥ as I not 
now sacrificing for ever the hope of seeing her again ? 

Nothing was wanting to complete the romantic oe 
of our adventure but a hopeless attachment—and I had one. 

“Where are we going?” said Gunter, suddenly stopping 
short. 

** Wherever that sign-post points to,” said I. “ What does 
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it say ?”—“ Two miles to N .” & Very well, let us go to 
N , We may as well go there as anywhere else.” 

“Tsay,” said Gunter, who had, like myself, a bundle in his 
right hand, and a cloak over his left arm. “I say, suppose 
the doctor saw us from his window; he is an amazing early 
bird, you know ? 

* Nonsense! talk of the devil, and 

“Hark! Don’t you hear footsteps ? ?” exclaimed Gunter, 
looking pale as a whitewashed wall. 

“Not a bit of it. Don’t run yourself out of breath. There 
is plenty of time. We cannot be missed for an hour or two 
at least”—and thus we made our way, without interruption, 
to the little village of N——, situated some sixteen miles from 
the metropolis. 

The village was asleep. We crossed the green unno- 
ticed, except by an old goose, who did not seem to relish 
our personal appearance, and, after making a circuit of a 
couple of miles, we struck into a broad highway which led to 
R ; 

Before long, a stage-coach passed us. There were coaches 
in those days. I hailed the driver, who reined in his horses, 
and we mounted into the box, where, notwithstanding the 
warmth of the weather, we thought it advisable to put on 
our cloaks and stick up the collars on a rather theatrical prin- 
ciple of disguising ourselves ; thus being, in fact, conspicuous 
objects, and eminently liable to the suspicions of an old gen- 
tleman in huge silver spectacles, with a double chin, and a 
hat of an ancient and severe style of art. 

My fellow fugitive, showing an unmistakable tendency to 
doze, I now fell into a profound financial reverie. On dis- 
cussing our project in the play-field on the previous evening, 
Macnobbles, a boy of a mathematical turn of mind, had de- 
monstrated, by unanswerable calculations, that supposing we 
were to dispense with house- rent, subsist exclus sively on 
crackers al molasses candy, the funds in our possession 
would suffice to maintain us for at least one calendar month 
from the date of our Hegira. But, besides some doubts as to 
the healthiness of such a regimen, I had various dim misgiv- 
ings respecting our marine and other devices. The solution 
of these problems was, however, interrupted by a grievous 
and unexpected catastrophe. This was no other than the 
apparition of a small podgy-looking man, with a thick ivory- 
headed stick, who was walking rapidly by the road-side, and 
who was, in fact, no other than the second classical master in 
Dr. Whopham’s establishment. Gunter, who had been aroused 
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from his torpid state by a jolt of more than usual severity, 
now clutched my arm and, with a glastly stare at the appari- 
tion in question, muttered, in great trepidation : 

“Tsay, old fellow, there’s ol d Muggerly! look !” 

“ Don’t look round, you fool,” I growled. But it was too 
late. The keen eye of the classical usher had already recog- 
nized us. He shouted to the driver, and, with a grim smile 
of satisfaction, ascended the coach, and took his seat at our 
side. Poor innocents! we little thought, in our topographical 
ignorance, that the coach passed within a hundred yards of 
the school-house door. My fellow culprit was paralyzed. I 
resolved on one desperate effort. By a single leap, I reached 
the ground ; I reflected, with the rapidity of a mind under 
strong excitement, that all the funds were in my pocket, (ex- 
cept half a dollar concealed in my left boot as a nest-egg for 
special emergency). I had no doubts of my ability to out- 
run the fat teacher, who, besides, could not well leave my 
companion. But I also reflected that I was alone; the charm 
was taken from the adventure. I paused on the side of a 
ditch, before a gap in the hedge. My resolution gave way ; 
I turned round and surrendered myself prisoner of war to the 
enraged teacher, who, panting and blowing, had made a hasty 
and infelicitous descent from the coach which had landed him 
on his back in the road, and now seized me with ferocious ex- 
ultation by the collar, without the slightest respect for my gen- 
erous non-resistance. 

“Say, old gent!” cried the coachman, ‘I can’t stop here all 
day, while you catch your runaways. Dare say the young- 
sters was not over well treated, or they wouldn’t have turned 
out so desperate. Never you mind, youngsters, better luck 
next time !” : 

By this time we were all three on our road back to Dr. 
Whopham’s. 

“Ha! ha! young gentlemen,” said the usher, with a sneer 
of bitterly stinging character. ‘So you were going down to 
R , Were you, to live in caves by the sea-shore, eh? to eat 
crabs and pick up shells, hee? You are a pair of beauties, 
you are! A nice couple of young amateur vaga bonds ! 
Where do you expect to go to, sir?” he added, addressing me 
more particularly as the originator of the adventure. 

“ Back to Dr. Whopham’s, I expect,” was my sullen reply, 
and no sarcasms on the part ‘of the “second classical” could 
draw from me another word till we again descended from the 
coach-top and walked gloomily back to the school-house, which 
we had quitted so exultingly in the morning. 
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The teacher, by the way, told me to pay the coachman, 
which I did somewhat ungraciously by throwing a handful 
of money on the gound, amongst which our solitary piece of 
gold, luc skily for the driver, was to be found. But what did 

care for gold? If Ih: 1d committed murder, r ape and arson 
and had been on my way to the gallows, I could not have felt 
more utterly crus shed in spirit. As for Gunter, he looked but 
a ghost of the Jack of former days, and whimpered dismally 
in his pocket-handkerchief which, under drier and more fa- 
vorable circumstances, exhibited a remarkable artistic like- 
ness of the horse that won the sweep-stakes at last year’s 
races. 

We reached the gate of the academy. With a suppressed 
air of triumph, Muggerly led us into the schoolroom. He 
looked at the junior classical and the assembled boys, and 
then at us, as much as to say, “ You see these young social 
outcasts, scholastic reprobates ! they thought to give Homer 
and Virgil the slip, they rebelled against hexameters and 
pentameters, they thought ignorance was bliss and it was 
folly to be wise. But see what they have come to, what 
utterly miserable figures they cut! J caught them, they 
could not eseape me; and now here they are, and I ‘would 
not be in a certain part of their costumes if Dr. Whopham 
would take me into partne rship to-morrow 
ut I must be brief in my description of the martyrdom 
that followed. All the masters, and even the doctor himself, 
had departed, at the first hint of our disap pearance, in pursuit ; 
consequently, we were for the moment safe from actual chas- 
tisement. But the tortures of mind I suffered are too extreme 
for description. They would appear exaggerated. Though 
but two or three hours had elapsed since our flight at dawn, 
I felt as if we had been absent for weeks, and seen, like 
Ulysses, strange men, manners, and cities. I could not real- 
ize the idea, that by this single act I had subje cted myself to 
some punishment which, from the looks of ‘all about me, | 
argued would be at least worthy of a place in a new edition 
of F ox’s ‘* Martyrs.” 

Perhaps I should be expelled—disgraced for life—driven 
to become an outlaw like Robin Hood, with Jack Gunter as 
my “ Little John.” Perhaps I should be compelled to learn 
by rote some gigantic lexicon of the Greek or Latin language, 
or write some fabulous amount of copies of Virgil’s Aneid or 
the irregular Greek verbs. And finally, whatever else hap- 
pened to me, I should undoubtedly be first flogged in ms 
presence of the whole school, and that without mercy; 
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running away was the unpardonable sin at Dr. Whopham’s 
academy. The cost of a boy at that temple of learning was, 
on an average, rather above than under two hundred dollars 
per annum. Now, if boys could not be well fed, instructed, 
and thrashed for two hundred dollars a year, where could 
they? The fact of a boy running away implied a motive for 
such an action; and as all schoolmasters and mistresses are 
particularly sensitive as to the victualling department, Whop- 
ham had made up his mind that running away was a direct 
reflection on that particular pudding which we were regaled 
with on Tuesdays and Frid: rys, and which, though defined by 
the black cook as “ Ingin,” amongst the scholars was popu- 
larly known as stick-jaw. That stick-jaw was indeed the 
weak point of the Whoph: im diet, and they knew it. Hence 
the doctor’s monomania! 

Yes, I should be flogged, no doubt—I who had never been 
flogged before, who would rather have died than have sub- 
mitted to a degr: ading punishment. But there would be no 
choice, there would be the teachers ready to ae me. I 
thought my head would split with agony at the reflection. I 
even thought vague ly of immolating the doctor or myself at 
the shrine of—I know not what wild and lawless sentiment, 
by the aid of Brackenbury Major’s quasi Bowie-knife; but I 
found, on feeling for it in my pocket, that it had fallen out— 
perh: aps in le: aping from the coach. No matter; it was, per- 
haps, fortunate it had. I was almost mad with shame, rage, 
and apprehension ! 

A ridiculous circumstance oce urred, which rather contrib- 
uted to distract the sombre despair I had fallen into. Mrs. 
Whopham, in the absence of her lord, supreme ruler of the 
academico-domestie empire, suggested a preliminary punish- 
ment for the two delinquents, which the teacher on duty most 
obsequiously adopted. This was to turn our jackets a 
out, and thus hold us up to the remainder of the schooi a 
objects - derision and opprobrium. It proved, however, that, 
instead of being pilloried, we were honorably decorated by 
the Sead measure. For so delighted were the boys at our 
appearance with white sleeves, like j jockeys, that they one and 
all adopted the fashion by choice, and marched into school 
in that significant and degrading uniform. ‘This was consid- 
ered a political demonstration of sympathisers with our wick- 
edness, and heaped coals on our devoted heads. By the even- 


ing, the doctor and the other assistants returned. Gunter’s 
father also came, and lectured us jointly; he was a distant 
relative of mine, and my father was abroad at the time. We 
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felt inimensely penitent, and begged him to get us off the 
flogging, which, after many entreaties, he at length consented 
to do. “Nevertheless, our punishment was heavy enough. If 
I recollect rightly, it was to learn the Ency clopedia Britannica 
by rote, or some such trifle. 

Luckily, no one is seriously expected to perform impossi- 
bilities, even at Dr. Whopham’s; and in a few weeks, we 
associated as usual with our schoolfellows, who regarded us as 
heroes in miniature, and treated us therefore w ith the admir- 
ing respect due to our superior enterprise and audacity. 

For my part, I have never ceased regretting the failure 
of the adventure, which might have made me a Herman 
Melville, or a Sinbad the Sailor, instead of a poor devil of 
a ; well, fill up the blank as your wisdom dictates. We 
are in, and somebody must be secretary of state in a country. 
But mum’s the word! 





FUGITIVE THOUGHTS AND RANDOM CRITICISMS. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir is but fair to advertise the reader in advance, that we do not meditate a 
criticism upon Shakspeare in extenso. A full analysis of a single character is 
in itselfan entire essay, and a dissertation upon one of his best plays, matter 
for a volume. The works of no other author have been so suggestive of 
thought, or have furnished such a boundless field for criticism. Mr. Hudson, 
a lecturer, has filled two volumes with elaborate, but not too minute criticism 
upon the writings of the great bard. A single heroine, Desdemona, Ophelia, 
or Juliet, furnishes for Mrs. Jamieson, in delineating the “Characteristics of 
Women,” the subject of a complete essay; while that prince of Shakspearian 
critics, Christopher North, finds in a single play, even an act, matter for con- 
versational criticism sufficient to occupy the whole of one of his charming 
and delightful Dies Borealies. Nor does the subject yet seem to be entirely ex- 
hausted. He would be a bold man, however, who should undertake to thrust 
in his sickle by the side of those stalwart reapers who already occupy the 
field; nor have we at present any such intention. Ours is but the humbler 
aspiration to glean behind the reapers—to follow haud passibus equis, and only 
for a brief space, the steps of those who go before, it may be with the hope of 
finding something which perchance has escaped the keen blade of criticism. 

The reader will not deem it presumptuous then, if we invite him to open the 
lids of Shakspeare, and turn over with us for a moment, the leaves of Othello. 
Having newly arisen from a fresh reading of this master-piece of genius and 
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art, we confess to something of that same eager feeling to record our own im- 
pressions, which is said to be experienced by travellers beyond seas, ora letter 
writer at a fashionable watering place. 

Imprimis then; we have never yet been entirely satisfied with any of the 
criticisms we have seen upon this play as a whole. Why should Othello be 
ealled “the noble Moor”? And why should it be thought the most natural 
thing in the world that such as he should engage the affections of the pure 
and gentle Desdemona? Wonderfully as the poet has developed the grand 
idea of the drama, in delineating the master passion of jealousy in its effects 
upon the mind of our “ erring barbarian,” yet it has always seemed to us that 
there was an incongruity in this play, against which the natural instincts of 
the heart revolt. 

Indeed we question if any one ean arise from a careful reading of Othello, 
without feeling that there is something unnatural, not to say revolting, in 
some of the characters, and the peculiar developments of this piece. We say 
nothing as to the matchless genius and skill of the poet, in delineating the 
controlling passion which drove to crime and madness, the Moor of Venice. 
It is such as the pencil of Shakspeare, and his only, could trace. But to us, it 
has always appeared that he selected an extreme case—and that he owes more 
to art and less to nature in the conception of this tragedy, than in any other 
of his master-pieces. The love of such a creature as Desdemona for Othello, 
is wholly unaccountable. One cannot help thinking with Brabantio, that it 


must have been brought about, 
o By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks.” 


And joining with him in wonder, when he exclaims— 


‘A maiden never bold, 
Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blushed at herself: And she, in spite of nature, 
Of years, of country, eredit, everything, 
To fall in love, with what she feared to look on !” 


This unprepossessing description of the Moor, as a thing whom such a 
maiden as Desdemona would “fear to look on,” is unhappily not much miti- 
gated by anything we can find inthe play. Shakspeare designed to represent 
him as aman past the prime of life—so Othello is made to speak of himself. 
The custom of the modern stage has endeavored to smooth away the harsh 
conception of the poet, and the Moor is represented as a noble young man with 
a brow slightly tinged by a southern sun. So did not the poet design him to 
appear in the eye of Desdemona. Roderigo remarks of him— 


“What a full fortune does the thick lips owe 
If he ean earry’t thus.” 


His ancient Iago says— 


“Here without are a brace of Cyprus gallants, that would fain have a meas 
ure to the health of the black Othello.” 
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And Othello speaking of himself, says— 


“Haply for I am black, 
And have not these soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers have, or, for I am declined, 
Into the vale of tears.” 


And again— 


‘‘ Her name, that was as fresh 
s Dian’s visage, is now begrim’d and black 


As mine own face.” 


We can searcely strain the imagination so far as to reconcile with nature 
this revolting union between the young, the pure, the delicate, the high-born 
Desdemona, and the stern, dark-browed, and with Ro leet igo we are forced to 
add, “thick-lipped ” Moor of Venice. Nor can we see in the qualitic s of the 
mind those lofty attributes which entitled him to the epithet of the “noble 


Moor.” and which were calculated to win the love of that gentle spirit whom 





he had wooed. Stung by an unworthy suspicion, he was not above setting a 


i 


spy to watch her motions, 


“If more thou dost perceive, Iago, let m« know more 
Set on thy wife to observe.” 

I do not know whether it is possible to read this tragedy, and especially 
witness it presented to the life upon the stage, without feeling that the jealousy 
of Othello, strikingly and terribly as it is portrayed by the poet, isa most un- 
worthy and selfish passion—that his suspicions were entirely beneath a noble 
nature, and his whole conduct towards Desdemona most unmanly Almost 
the entire evidence of Desdemona’s unfaithfulness consisted, ind ed, in trifles 
light as air. It came to himat first wholly from the |] ps o f Lago, and these foul 


lips he was not slow to believe, even when in ao so, they branded with 


perjury that guileless brow upon which Heaven itself had traced the linea- 
ments of fidelity and trut] It was his want of confidence in human virtue, 


l has found its« If di Ce LV l, th il made 


1 


not the recoil of a noble mind whiel 

Othello so hastily and unworthily decide the qui stion of veracity between her 

whom lh should h ive trust« d, and he r base traducer. Ilis mind was alre ady 

woisoned—he had already judged and condemned—before he knew of any such 
as 

confirmation of proof as the lost handkerchief furnished, And then, too, this 

‘noble Moor,” in the excess of his passion, lifts his dastard hand and inflicts a 


blow upon that gentle creature—on her who, in the guileless simplicity of inno- 


eence, while listening to the story of his life, had wished, 
“That Heaven had made her such a man.” 


It needs no better proof that this scene shocks the sensibilities of nature, 
than the fact that it is usually omitted in the representation. In reading it, 
we are always reminded of the passage from Otway’s Venice Preserved, embo- 


dying a sentiment which so truly accords with human sy mpathies—especially 


the sympathies of noble minds :— 
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“Te that lays his hand on woman, 
Save in the act of kindness, is a brute, 
Whom it were base flattery to call man.” 


Perhaps we may be mistaken in the faney that the poet has her attempted 
an unnatural and inconsistent picture—but we cannot overcome the feeling 
that a mind essentially generous and noble, as Shakspeare would ré present 
Othello, could ever, under its fiereest paroxysm of passion, have been betrayed 
into suspicions so unworthy, or actions so base. 

It is difficult to conceive a more exquisite villain than Iago. An intellectual 
villain—of a ready wit and an agreeable deportment—but the v: ry type of a 
fallen angel—instinct with wickedness—into the rayless caverns of whose 
dark bosom no straggling sun-beams of a better nature had ever penetrated— 
remorseless—soulless—fiendish. Such a character has been rar« ly attempted 
except in bad novels—and never with success, save by Shakspeare. The Sa- 
tan of Milton, is not his compeer, for the fallen angel is instigated by the 
passion of remorse, baffled ambition, and its kindred passion, revenge. We do 
not see a sufficient motive for lago’s villainy. His petty pique against 
Othello, and his vague suspicion can scarcely, upon any principle of human 
nature, account for his gigantic iniquity. He is a villain by instinct—the most 
perfect picture of total depravity ever drawn. And yet, with sucha frightful 
distinctness of outline does he stand out from the canvass, we are almost foreed 
into the conviction that there have actually walked the earth and breathed 
the pure air of Heaven, demons such as he. 

And Desdemona! What a proof of the genius of Shakspeare above all 
other men, that on the same page, with the same pen which has sketched the 
dark-souled Iago, he has also drawn a picture of such exquisite loveliness. In 
the scene with Emelia, how beautiful does the angelie purity of Desdemona 
contrast with the coarser and more common-place mind of her companion. 
When her tender solicitude is rewarded by a blow from her savage and jealous 
lord, she receives it with the meek and submissive spirit of an angel, and only 
murmurs-—— 


“T have not deserved this.” 


Even in death, her thoughts rest not only with forgiveness, but wifh un 
changing love, upon the assassin, the unjust and ungenerous husband, who 


has so cruelly wronged her. 


“Oh who has done this deed?” 


Cries the terrified Emilia. 


“ Nobody—I myself—farewell. 
Commend me to my kind lord,” 


Is the touching reply. Dying by the hand of her guilty husband, she strives 
even with a falsehood, to shield him from the odium of the deed. It was the 
last generous impulse of affection—the last thought of a too unselfish love, and 
not a crime, or ifacrime then, if we may borrow the beautiful figure of 


another, surely a crime like that upon which the recording angel, even while 
he penned it down, dropped a tear upon the page and blotted it out forever. 
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In Othello, Shakspeare has delineated with a master-hand, the passion of 
jealousy. This seems to be the leading idea of the drama. And so in each 
of his most celebrated plays, the delineation of some one or more of those 
mighty passions which disturb and agitate the soul, is the controlling idea 
which regulates the action and develops the incident of the drama. Romeo 
and Juliet, is an impassioned love story. Like Othello, the scene is drawn 
under the mellow light of an Italian sky; but how different the loves of Juliet 
and Desdemona! What a contrast of character! The one the creature of 
passion, the other, the child of affuction and sensibility! Shylock, in the Mer- 
chant of Venice, is the impersonation of the passion of revenge—a man whose 
heart had become hardened by gain, and whose spirit, embittered by the in- 
dignities cast upon his despised race. Lear reveals the terrible and scathing 
effects of impotent rage and abject despair. The trusting mind of a too cred- 
ulous old man, newly awakened to the crushing sense of filial ingratitude— 
made to feel “how sharper than a serpent’s tooth, it is to have a thankless 
child,”—and driven by the force of that despair to madness—a conception 
most startling in its development, and profound in its philosophy. 

Take one example more, and with the volume still before us, turn to Mac- 
beth, and contemplate for a moment the Thane of Cawdor. 

The tragedy of Macbeth, was designed by Shakspeare to delineate the two 
passions of ambition and remorse for crime. And surely within the whole 
range of literature—amid all the creations of poetry or fiction, we can find 
nothing to equal that vivid—that almost fearful picture of a stricken con- 
science—stung by the arrow of remorse, which the guilty Macbeth displays, 
when, after the murder of the king, the knocking at the gate rings upon his 
ear like a death-knell. He had fixed his eyes upon the crown of Scotland. 
The weird sisters had predicted that the Thane of Glamisand Cawdor should 
be King of Scotland. His sovereign and kinsman, Duncan, came as his guest 
to share his hospitality—that Duncan who had “ borne his faculties so meek,” 
and whose virtues could plead “like angels trumpet tongued.” The thought 
is whispered into his ear, that the assassination of Duncan in his own castle, 
would fulfil the witches prophecy and make him king. But the already guilty 
Macbeth hesitates—and why? Inno part of the play is there exhibited a 
keener insight into the depths of the human heart than here. Shakspeare 
well understood that the man who could conceive such a foul crime as that of 
Macbeth, however stern, and relentless, and ambitious—the crime of midnight 
assassination—was a coward at heart—and such was Macbeth. It is true, his 
conscience stung him to the quick—yet it was not his conscience alone that 
stood in the way of his ambition. If the blow itself might “be the all and 
end all here,” he was ready, as he says, ‘‘to jump the life to come,” and 
would not have hesitated. But it was the consequences which might follow 
the murder which made the heart of Macbeth shrink like a coward’s before 
some unknown danger—and which almost turned him away from his pur- 
posed crime— 


“‘T have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 


Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other side.” 
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The words are scarcely spoken when the “spur to his intent” appears in 
the person of a character such as only the mind of Shakspeare could have 
conceived, and his genius alone could pourtray. There is but one Lady Mac- 
beth to be found in history or in fiction. Semiramis and Lucretia Borgia, are 
examples, of what stern and relentless ambition and its kindred passions may 
implant in woman’s breast—but the real in history, fails to strike the mind 
with the vivid distinctness of the ideal of fiction. Bulwer, in his novel of 
Lucretia, has described a female whose heart was more remorseless—whose 
spirit was as daring, and whose guilt as deep. But the Lucretia of Bulwer 
sinks into insignificance, compared with the Lady Macbeth of Shakspeare. 
There isa stateliness and grandeur in the lofty spirit and daring ambition of 
this masculine woman—which almost mitigate the sombre features of her un- 
natural guilt. At first view, she seems an unearthly being in the cold and 
passionless resolve of her fell purpose. No shrinking is there, no doubt, no 
hesitation. Conscience itself is slumbering, as she urges the wavering Macbeth 
to the fatal deed—and whispers in his ear that even if it were the babe she 
loved,— 


“T would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have dashed the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this.” 


But this remorseless and almost fiendish cruelty of purpose, is partially 
feigned in order to serew the shrinking courage of Macbeth to the sticking 
place. Shakspeare better understood the working of the human mind, than 
to delineate even his Lady Macbeth, as a creature utterly devoid of every 
vestige of a better nature. She could counsel, but could not do, the bloody 
deed. Some mysterious power held back her hand. And while her husband 
has entered the chamber to consummate the work of death, and she is tortured 
with the fear that it may not be accomplished, she gives the reason of her own 
hesitation. 

“Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept I had done it.” 


I have mentioned this play as illustrating in a most vivid and striking man- 
ner, the passion of remorse. The scene which follows the murder of Duncan, 
is perhaps the most dramatic and highly wrought, in the whole tragedy. 
Whoever has witnessed it in the scenic illusion of the stage, has been made 
to feel the master power of the great poet of nature. The terrible workings 
of conscience in the guilty Macbeth, and the agony of his remorse, are con- 
trasted in a fearful manner, by the real or assumed firmness of his wife. 
While the assassin dares not carry back the bloody dagger—is afraid to look 
upon the scene again,—his accomplice reassures him with the taunting 


speech— 


“Infirm of purpose, 
Give me thedagger! The sleeping and the dead 


Are but as pictures: ’tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 

For it must seem their guilt.” 
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It needed but the tragic tones and gesture of aSJidons, to clothe the scene 
with a fearful and life-like reality. 

But the poet has not yet fully developed the strength of that dark and 
gloomy passion, remorse, which conscious guilt is sure to bring home to the 
soul, Even the proud, the daring, the relentless bosom of Lady Macbeth, is 
not proof against the sting of conscience. Its barb has pierced her heart. It 
preys upon her slumbers and disturbs her dreams. In the closing act of the 
drama, the poet with exquisite skill displays the last frightful workings of 
The unhappy Queen steals from her restless bed with a lighted 
Her eyes are open, but their sense is shut. Her gentle- 


remorse. 
taper in her hand. 
woman whispers to the physician who has been called to “ minister to a mind 
diseased,” that she has a taper always burning by her side, and has been 
known to continue thus in sleep rubbing her hands for a quarter of an hour, 
Presently, hoarse whispers break from the lips of the guilty somnambulist, 


revealing a world of agony within:— 


“What! will these hands ne’er be clean; 
Here’s the smell of blood still. All the perfumes 
Of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand!” 


We are told in the conversations of the Dies Boreales, that before the time 
of Mrs. Siddons, it had been the custom of the lady Macbeths of the stage, in 
this scene, merely to touch the palm of the hand with the tips of the fingers, 
at the same time keeping the candle in hand, Mrs. Siddons was accustomed 
to set down the candle, that she might come forward and wash her hands in 
earnest, one over the other, as if she were at her wash-hand stand, with plenty 
of water in her basin. When Sheridan first learned of her intention to do so, 
he went to her, and with tears in his eyes besought her to abandon it, and not 
at one stroke overthrow Drury Lane. Mrs. Siddons persisted and turned the 
thousands of bosoms to marble! 

But we are trenching upon the ground of Christopher North. Besides, we 
are almost yielding to the temptation of breaking the promise given to the 
reader at the start, of not entering upon a criticism on Shakspeare in extenso, 
Here then we arrest the course of these “random thoughts,” and take leave of 


the subject. 
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HOME LIFE IN GERMANY.* 


Tus book of travels has been written with a purpose, and is 
therefore more valuable than most of its kindred. A mere 
description of what one sees on the Continent is now-a-days 
of very little consequence or enterts uinment, except to one’s 
friends. Steamers have done aw: ay with the awe with which 
the world formerly regarded t the traveller. To make the 
Grand Tour is not a greater undertaking than to journey 
from New York to the Mississip pi. The thing i is entirely too 
commonplace to be talked or written about; still it forms a 
very good text for such a book as Mr. Brace has given us. 

Our readers know Mr. Brace very well. He went to 
Austria three years ago, and, travelling about like a trouba- 
bour, was incarcerated like a ‘second Richard Coeur de Lion. 
Our chargé, Mr. McCurdy, did his best to release him, and 
finally succeeded—otherwise, by this time, W ashington and 
Vienna might have been exchanging diploms tic shots, and 
our ships blockading the only port of which the Austrian 
dominions are possessed. Mr. Brace made good use of his 
time while in Austria, and gave us much valuable informa- 
tion respecting the Hungarians in his former book. Now, 
dropping history and politics for the most part, he essays to 
make us acquainted with the home life of the people among 
whom he passed the greater part of his time abroad. 

It is easy to see that Mr. Brace is very much in love with the 
German character. Countrymen of Schiller and Goéthe are in- 
vested in his eyes with dignities and graces of character denied 
toother men. He ace epts their vir tues with less discrimination, 
and passes by their faults with more forbearance. From first 
to last, he is favorably prejudiced toward them. Hence his 
moralizings are one-sided. They constantly tend to the same 
point. He will have us admire the Germans as much as he 
admires them. When we look at a German household, we 
must wear Mr. Brace’s spe tacles. This is asking rather 
more than is fair, although the request is made with so much 
sincerity ~ 5 feeling, that we really cannot find fault 
with Mr. Brace for his urgency. 

It is difficult for one who moralizes to avoid fi alling into the 


* Home Life in Germany, by Charles Loring Brace. New York: Charlea 
Scribner, 1853. 
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common error of moralists. When you make a story to prove 
or enforce a conviction, it is ten to one that your story will be 
exaggerated, and in many respects un = You cannot have 
everything your own way without t ting facts, or sufferin 84 
others to twist them for you. The wilone of Mr. Br: ace’s book 
is, that the Americans, in not living as well as the _ rmans, 
do not live so wisely. The only fault we have to find with 
the moral is, that it is too intense. The Germans live ve ry 
much better coh we, therefore very much more wisely. Mr. 
Brace, we are afraid, either rates the Germans too high, or 
the Americans too low. There is the same result in either 
ease. The moral is a strained conclusion, and will hardly 
meet with universal acceptance. 

We are ashamed to remind our readers that human nature 
is the same the world over. Roger and Joan, before com- 
pany, are the most affectionate couple on earth; and, pro- 
vided their quarrels are cari ied on discreetly and between 
themselves, the world never finds them out. Socicty every- 
where is a — htful thing to a new, and especially a foreign 
guest. His sense of « curiosity is pleased and stin vulate d. He 
observes unaccustom qd’ ways and manners with delight. He 
is flattered by the politeness with which his hosts receive 
him. His country is complimented, and he shares in the 
flattery. The charm « f novelty hangs about everything he 
sees and hears. Comparing all this with home, there can be 
but one result. Jfere and there you find a cynic among 
travellers, a second Mrs. Trollope or Captain Hall. Iere 
and there you discover an old stager on the road, to whom 
there is no Jonger anything new, and whose eyes are quite re- 

gardless of the iis and varnish that dazzle the vision of les 
60 yhisticated men. Bu it these are exceptions, as the journals 
of ravallers will readil thaw. When we go into our neigh- 
bor’s house, we do not see the skelet n_ that perpetually 
annoys us in our own. but is it not a mistake to suppose 
that because our neighbor does not show us the skeleton, he 
is therefore free from the presence of such an unwelcome 
companion ? 

It would have been strange, indeed, if in the families which 
Mr. Brace visited while in Germany, there had been less 
social courtesy than he assures us he o bserved. If an intelli- 
gent and well-educated German comes among us, we show 
him manners equally good, and hospitality equi ly generous. 
If he is a “notable,” he will probably complain of our kind- 
ness; if he is possessed of no reputs ition, but hay pens to be 
afflicted with the desire to be considered famous, we may 
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indeed appear to him to be insensible to his merits, but he 
will have no cause to find fault with us as hosts. While he 
is among our Lares and Penates, there will be no household 
quarrels. Would our wife, discreet woman that she is, ven- 
ture to call us anything be side her ‘dear’ in the presence of 
Herr Teufelsdroch? What would the Herr think of such an 
unfeminine and unwifely discourtesy ; yet when that excel- 
Jent and observant gentlem 1an shall have gone away, our wife 
shall make us suffer full punishment for the crimes ‘committed 
by us since the last wiping out of conjugal scores. But Xan- 
tippe’s voice is not heard in the streets, and our German 
friend goes home and publishes his book, in which much and 
lavish mention is made of the tender courtesies and forbear- 
ances displayed in the household of his American host, Jones, 
and in American households in general—* so different from 
what we have in Germany!” Misguided Teufelsdroch! 
Why should Xantippe be found alone at Athens or Berlin? 
Take our word for it, she is to be met with as well in New 
York and Timbuctoo. There is little to choose between the 
lot of Socrates, and Jones, and Herr Teufelsdroch. 

But while we cannot second the comprehensive and pecu- 

liar admiration with which Mr. Brace regards the household 
economy of the Germans, and while we cannot believe in its 
imimunity from discomfort and selfishness and the — and 
faults which wait on human life, we are none the less dis- 
yosed to ——- lge these failings and piccresnan of 
which Mr. Brace finds us guilty. We are indeed obliged to 
Mr. Brace for preaching us a most wholesome sermon in 
manly and vigorous words, worthy of the sentiments which 
they ‘conts iin, and shall none the less re adily accept it be- 
cause it is not made to apply to our neighbor’s also, 

There is a great deal of home life in America that fairly 
meets our ideal of what home life should be. Intelligent and 
active men who are married to refined and virtuous. women, 
and who are their partners in the practice of benevolence, in 
furthering public improvements, in adorning their own 
estates, in cultivating and enriching their own minds, and in 
the rearing of their “children in the noble and us seful arts of 
life—the households of such men need fear no comparison 
either with the ideal standard of the moralist, or with the 
househulds of the best men and women of other nations, 
Nor are such difficult to be found. There is not one of our 
readers who cannot instance conspicuous examples here and 
there on either side of him, and recall others whose memories 
he will always dwell upon with peculiar pleasure. When we 
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cease to furnish such examples, we shall be very far gone in 
national decline. 

So much may be said in our favor; now it will be worth 
while to denote a little longer space to our f failings. Let us 
look at them with a fair share of attention, and consider with 
how much truth and propriety they may be asserted of— 
our friends at next door; for surely no one of us will be so 
rash as to accuse or censure himself. 

Hard work and extravagance are the causes of nine-tenths 
of family discomforts in America. This may indeed seem a 


paradoxical combination. At the first glance, parsimony and 
idleness could not appear more incongruous. But let the 


reader ask himself if it is possible for any man, no matter of 
what nation, to work harder than the American, or to spend 
his money more freely. Note the intensity with which he 

labors. While he is engaged i in business, there is no let- -up 
or relief. It absorbs his mind entirely, and to the exclusion 
of everything else. The study of the scholar bears no com- 
parison with it. The nerves of the whole system share in 
the excitement. Dinners are swallowed hastily and without 
enjoyment, and dyspepsia follows hard upon the folly. With 
most men, business does not cease with evening. There is 
night work to be done in the counting-room, the office, or at 
the counter. When all is over, the man goes home tired, full 
of care for the next day. Gaiety and social mirth do not 
quite harmonize with anxious meditations over invoices and 
eases. Parlors richly furnished and tables bountifully filled 
do not necessarily bring up the mental and animal spirits to 
a pitch of enjoy ment. The nights of wearisome days and 
evenings are not to be enliv ened by such means alone. Mar- 
vellous indeed must be the tonic that shall restore the prostra- 
tion of the overworked individual whom we are describing, 
and make him cheerful, jolly, social, and gay. It is not an 
easy thing to raise that lump of a husband, or brother, or 
father, whom you find lying supine and relaxed upon ‘the 
sofa as you make your evening call, and to draw him into 
vivacity ‘and play fulness. Mada’ ium has long since given it up. 

She was sitting quite silent before you came in, hemming a 
dreary pocket “handkerchief, or working an absurd chair- 
cover; and, when you go away, she will relapse into the same 
exciting occupation. Madam is surrounded by costly furni- 
ture ; the sofa on which pater Jamilias i is extended is of a 
rich and massive pattern ; the house is a five-story free-stone 
front; but somehow neither Madam nor her husband enjoy 
their surroundings to any great degree; the truth is, that 
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ater familias has worked so hard for home comforts, that 
he has failed of obtaining them altogether. Have we not 
read of the sxoAad¢rixos who took so great a ‘start’ for the pur- 
pose of jumping over a wall, and ran so far, that he was fain 
to lie down exhausted and breathless at the foot of it ? 

It is Madam who is partly accountable for the extravagance 
of the household. When a husband will work for nothing 
else, he will work for his wife. It is to support their wives 
in the style they demand that men turn usurers, and defraud 
their creditors, and scour the bye-lanes of trade, and habituate 
themselves to oblique and sinister practices. And yet while 
all this is done, perhaps without murmuring, there is an un- 
definable feeling of resentment against the cause of it—not 
often expresse .d, to be sure, but all the while existent, and 
producing its effects. When men fail, or are detected in 
some more than ordinarily indefensible action, their wives 
often become aware of this feeling, and its results on house- 
hold peace may very readily be imagined. 

There would be a vast deal more home happiness, too, if 
Lucy were always to meet John on his return from business 
with a smile, and, if you ple ease, a kiss. But Lucy is too 

often out of spirits, her head aches, she is depressed, and 
without exactly knowing why, she is too listless and languid 
to take upon herself such exertions, and John walks in silent 
and moodily to his supper. If John is considerate, he will 
recollect that Luc ‘y is delicate, and will manifest his forbear- 
ance by many graceful attentions, but unluckily John is not 
often so considerate but that he will ask himself why his 
Lucy should be so delicate, having nothing in the world to 
do but to take care of herself, and why, in general, there 
should be so many delicate Lucys. 

We remember Lucy, ourselves, when she was somewhat 
younger than she is now. She came from home in the 
country, to the city, to the celebrated school of the renowned 
Madame De Lacem. Here for two years she bent her shoul- 
ders over French copying books, and bound her girlish waist 
with stays, and for exercise walked the pavement with mea- 
sured gait precisely half an hour a day. Leaving, in due 
time, this seminary of the Graces, she passed into society, 
eager to rival those of her acquaintance who had gone before 
her. For three winters she was conspicuous in number- 
less parlors of the town. She whirled through an infinity of 
waltzes, and there was not a polka-er of her acquaintance, 
old or young, in whose embrace she did not measure many 
rods of stretched linen. Her post-midnight suppers were the 
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horror of veteran dyspeptics, and the envy of toothless dow- 
agers. With the last waning winter, amid gas light and 
perfume, came the conquest of John. But the Luey whom 
my busy friend snatched almost at random from the whirling 
crowd, was already far different from the promise of her 
earlier years. When the broad, sober day came—the broad, 

sober day of married life, supervening the glare and meteoric 

brilliancy of “ society,” my friend’s acquisition wag hardly 
equal to the severity of the test. Is it indeed in conformity 
with the divine institutes of the Creator, that Lucys shall be 
blasé at twenty, martyrs to indigestion, and incapable of 

walking an English mile? 

There is nothing impossible to be made, when you have the 
ingredients, and know how to mix them. Home was de- 
signed by the Creator to be a cheerful and always delightful 
place, to which a man might retreat from his daily labor as 
to a recreation and a rest. But home does not nece essarily 
constitute itself happy. The mind must be kept in training 
to enjoy it. Silence, apathy, and ill health go very far 
toward weakening its ‘attractions. The place where a selfish 
and inattentive husband maintains ceaseless though trivial 
warfare with a complaining and equally selfish wife, has no 
right to be called a home at all. 

Mr. Brace gives us a rap over the knuckles for not taking 
sufficient care of our health. We present our readers with a 
touch of its quality. It is not ink and paper misemployed. 


There is throughout Europe, a rich animal love of open air movement, of 
plays and athletic sports, of which we Americans, as a people, know little. A 
Frenchman’s nerves quicken in the sunlight, even as the organization of plants ; 
and a German would be very old and decrepid, when he should no longer en- 
joy a real tumbling frolic with his children. The Englishman, cold as he is 
in other directions, would lose his identity when his blood did not flow fresher 
at a bout of cricket, or a good match with the oar. We, on the other hand, 
are utterly indifferent to these things. We might pull at a boat-race, but it 
would be as men, not as boys; because we were determined the Yankee nation 
should never be beaten, not because we enjoyed it. We do not care for 
children’s sports. We have no time for them. There is a tremendous, ear- 
nest work to be done, and we cannot spare effort for play. It is unmanly to 
roll a ball in America. Our amusements are labors. An American travels 
with an intensity and restlessness, which would of itself exhaust a German; 
and our city enjoyments are the most wearying and absurd possible. 

We like being together well enough, but our gregarious tendencies are 
nearly always for some earnest object. We ean crowd for a lecture or poli- 
tical meeting, but as to gathering in a coffee-garden or in a park, it would be 
ehildish (or vulgar). 
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I have noticed here this contrast to the German, because a most important 
subject is bound with it—a subject which must more and more demand ear- 
nest attention from our scientific men—I mean, our ational health. 

We are an unhealthy race. No one can doubt it, who sees the old races of 
Europe. Our faces are thin, complexions sallow ; dyspepsia and consumption 
are universal in a land, which in all physical comforts, presents the greatest 
advantages for the preservation of health, Life may be as long in the average, 
but it is much less enjoyed. An American is as capable of strong muscular 
effort, and is as enduring as a European; but he does not get half the plea- 
sure from his vigor. Indigestion and nervous diseases sour the life of half 
our people. The evil increases too; and the probability is, the health of the 
Nation is degenerating. These facts are notorious in Europe, and our sharp, 
worn American faces are known everywhere. There is much disease and 
bodily weakness among the poorer classes of the Old World; but in classes, 
enjoying equal comforts, it will be found that the Americans are confessedly 
inferior in robust health. The dyspepsia, which so curses our whole popu- 
lation, is comparatively unknown among the older nations. 

In accounting for this, too much weight, in my opinion, is laid to the effects 
of climate. I could not see in North Germany in the autumn and winter, or 
in Hungary in the summer, that the differences in climate were very appre- 
eiable. There were the same sudden changes, the same extremes of heat and 
cold, and an atmosphere quite as remarkable for dryness as our own. The 
great and sufficient cause will be found to be, in this very difference in re- 
spect to out-door exercise and amusement. 

We work too hard, and play too little. 

Our nervous and digestive systems cannot sustain such an intense action of 
brain, as the Ameriean life demands, without frequent pleasant muscular 
exercise. The people need out-door manly sports, and healthy amusements. 
Those wearing, formal city enjoyments, with late hours and unhealthy fare, 
and those most useless trips to crowded watering places, must be dropped for 
something Germanlike—something cheering, healthful, boyish—or we shall 
be a nation of dyspeptics. 

Other causes for our sickliness can be found in our general habits—our 
diet—our excessive greed for money—the little heed we give to quiet family 
enjoyments. And if in these respects, I shall be able to show how much vi- 
tally important to our future we have to learn from the Germans, I shall have 
written to good purpose. 

As a practical conclusion, I would say to every man, who would deserve 
well of his country, play! play more—patronize, encourage play! 

Why should bowling-alleys and cricket-clubs be given up to “fast men?” 
Why should rowing-matches and yacht-races, fencing bouts and boxing les- 
sons, fishing and shooting, be any more the privilege of “the world,” than 
the church? Why should not respectable, moral, religious people go into 
any, or all of these as they fancy, and invigorate their bodies and cheer the 
mind? Do not let us grow old and dyspeptic, because we are growing more 
religious, Let there be something of healthful boyhood in us always! No 
sports, but what are pure, humane and moral in tone; but where there are 
such, let no notion of ascéticism, or false dignity restrain us! 
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We are obliged to Mr. Brace for having suggested so much 
to us relative to home life, and we can assure our readers that 
they will derive great pleasure from the perusal of his book. 
In dealing with social ethics, in telling us what our faults are, 
and hinting at the means of reformation, he deserves our 
warmest acknowledgments; and whether his volume do that 
amount of good in which such praiseworthy efforts should 
result, or not, it certainly will not be read without interets 
and satisfaction. 


THE POWER OF FEDERAL TAXATION. 


Tue extent of the power given by the Constitution of the 
United States to Congress, to “lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises,” “and the purposes to which it may be 
applied, has been the fruitful subject of controversy between 
the two parties of the country for more than a half century, 
and is the source of much honest difference of opinion in the 
minds of the wisest and best of men. Such ‘gigantic intel- 
lects as Hamilton’s, Clay’s, and Webster’s, have given to this 
feature of the Constitution a widely different construction to 
that placed upon it by the equally powerful minds of Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Calhoun, and other shining lights in the Repub- 
lican party of the country. The former have given to ita 
latitudinous construction, claiming under it the right of Con- 
gress to protect “ home industry,” and construct gigantic 
schemes of internal improvement under the supervision of 
the General Government; the latter have contended for a 
strict construction of that and all other clauses of the Consti- 
tution, denying the right of Congress to go beyond the plain 
meaning and intent of the power granted. 

In this view of the subject, it may appear presumptuous to 
attempt to conduct the mind of the reader to a conclusion more 
satisfactory than any heretofore arrived at; nor do we propose 
such a task, but simply to submit to the public such reasons as 
have brought our mind to a conclusion differing essentially 
from that held by the Whig party of the country, and har- 
Se with the republican view of the question. 

The clause of the Constitution to which we refer is the first 
clause of the eighth section, and is in the following language : 

— “ Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide 
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for the common defence and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” 

It is important, in the first place, and necessary to a proper 
discussion of the question, to ascertain the proper grammatical 
construction to be given the clause above recited. Do the 
words “to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” 
stand as substantive grants of power, and the additional 
words, “‘to pay the debts, and provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare,” stand in the same capacity, or are 
the last words a part and qualification of the former? We 
think it clear that the latter construction is the true one, and 
that the true reading of the clause is as follows :—Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, (in order) to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United States.” 
This is the construction placed upon this clause by Judge 
Story, in his commentaries upon the Constitution, although 
he draws very different conclusions from it to those which we 
intend to draw, and which we regard alone legitimate; and 
it is the generally received construction of the people of the 
country. We shall therefore consider it in this light. 

The power of Congress to “lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises” is not open to question, because the 
language is express and susceptible of but one meaning; but 
the extent to which this power is exercisable within the lan- 
guage and intendment of the Constitution, and the objects to 
which the revenue, when collected, may be constitutionally 
applied, are the questions in controversy, and those to which 
we direct attention. Is it a general and unlimited power? 
Can Congress lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, &c., for 
any purposes and to any extent, restricted only by its own 
discretion? Or is it a limited power, and applicable only 
to certain clearly defined purposes? The Whig party con- 
tend for the first construction—the Democratic party main- 
tain the latter. Ifthe Whigs are correct in their view of the 
subject, then Congress has the unquestionable right to enact 
a high protective tariff, and prosecute a general system of 
internal improvements by the Government, and do anything 
else which money can accomplish. If, on the other hand, the 
Democratic interpretation is correct, then Congress can lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises for only those 
few specified purposes set forth in the clause of the Constitu- 
tion under consideration. 

Did the language of the Constitution, namely, ‘to lay and 
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collect taxes, duties,” &c., stand alone, as it did in the first 
draft of the Committee, we should concede without argument 
that the power of taxation was unlimited, and might be 
applied by the legislature to any purposes and to any extent 
it chose. This would result from the very nature of such an 
unrestricted power, because where the Constitution has im- 
posed no limit upon a power granted, Congress alone can 
determine its extent, the fair presumption being, that a wise 
discretion was left to the legislative branch of the Government. 
Standing in this unrestricted form, therefore, the taxing power 
might be applied by Congress to purposes for which nations 
have been accustomed to apply it—those other than revenue. 
“It has often been applied as a regulation of commerce; as 
a virtual prohibition upon the importation of particular arti- 
cles; for the encouragement and protection of domestic pro- 
ducts and industry ; for the support of agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures; for retaliation upon foreign monopolies 
and injurious restrictions; for mere purposes of state policy 
and domestic economy ; sometimes to banish a noxious arti- 
cle of consumption ; sometimes as a bounty upon an infant 
manufacture, or agricultural product; sometimes as a tempo- 
rary restraint of trade; sometimes as a suppression of partic- 
ular employments; sometimes as a prerogative power to 
destroy competition, and secure a monopoly to the Govern- 
ment.” 

These are some of the purposes, other than those of revenue, 
for which the taxing power has been exercised by Govern- 
ments of the Old World, but it was certainly never designed 
by the framers of our Constitution, who, above all other 
statesmen, were most jealous of the taxing power, to allow the 
same latitude to Congress in this behalf, which the despotisms 
of Europe had been in the habit of exercising to the impov- 
erishment, bankruptcy, and ruin of their down-trodden sub- 
jects. The enormous public debt which had for centuries 
hung over England, and for the payment of the interest on 
which the people of that monopoly-ridden country were, for 
the same period of time, taxed to the utmost extent, was a 
sufficient warning to any republican people to limit the power 
of taxation, and guard well the public treasury. The first 
gun fired in the American Revolution was in denial of the 
right of King George the Third to tax the colonies at his 
pleasure ; and the States were so jealous of the power of tax- 
ation, that, under the old Confederation, some of them more 
than once refused to respond to the requisition of Congress 
for their quota of the public expenditures. A people thus 
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watchful, in their early history, of the power of taxation, and 
zealous in their advocacy of untrammelled commerce among 
the nations of the earth—lessons of practical wisdom which 
the history and oppressions of the mother country had 
deeply impressed them with—such a people could never have 
entertained the idea of concentering in any branch of the new 
Government a right to tax them at its pleasure, and entail 
upon them all the long train of evils which spring from a 
public debt and a wasteful expenditure of public moneys. 

It was, doubtless, such wise considerations of caution as 
these, which induced the framers of the Constitution to amend 
the original draft of the clause under consideration, by limit- 
ing, in express terms, and to specific objects, the purposes for 
which “ taxes, duties, imposts, and excises” might be laid, 
and collected. ‘Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, (for what purposes ?) to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defence and gene- 
ral welfare of the United States.” Tere the bridle is thrown 
upon the steed, and the reins tightly drawn. Congress is em- 
powered to exercise the taxing power only for certain speci- 
fied purposes, namely, “to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United States ;” 
and beyond this it cannot go without violating the Constitu- 
tion and endangering the public liberty. 

There is no difficulty in determining the meaning of this 
language, in so far as it refers to the payment of the “ debts” 
of the United States. Atthe time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, alarge war debt, growing mostly out of the revolu- 


5 


tionary war, then just terminated, had accumulated upon the 

national treasury, and the honor and credit of the intant Re- 

public depended upon the means being provided for its pay- 

ment. Lesides, the very existence of all governments presup- 

poses public debt, and expenditure of some kind. ‘The first 

object, therefore, for which Congress was empowered to “ lay 

and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises,” was, to pay 

the “ debts” of the United States. 
The remaining part of the limitation, to “ provide for the 

common defence and general welfare,” is not less definite and 

susceptible of easy interpretation; but it is from this latter 

part of the clause that the advocates of a high protective tar- 

iff and a general system of internal improvements by the Fed- 

eral Government, claim to derive their constitutional argument. 

They maintain that, to “ provide for the common defence and 

general welfare,” is no limitation, but an extension of the 

power of taxation, embracing every conceivable object which, 
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in the opinion of Congress, may have the remotest tendency 
to secure those ends. Thus , Congress may “lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, ’to construct rail-roads and 
canals, throughout the country, improve intend rivers, take 
stock in mammoth national banks, and give bounties to one 
branch of industry and one section of the country, to the ex- 
clusion of another branch and another section, under the pre- 
text of promoting the “* common defence and general welfare.” 
If these be legitimate objects, for the benefit of which Con- 
gress has been empowered to lay and collect taxes, &c., then 
it follows a ae that Congress has the right ‘under the 
same grant, to lay and collect taxes, duties, &e., to pay the 
debts of the nation? States, establish a gene ral sy stem of edu- 
cation throughout the Union, erect within the States deaf and 
dumb asylums, &e., all which would certainly tend to pro- 
mote the common defence and general welfare of the country, 
to an equal extent with the encouragement of domestic indus- 
try and the construction of public highw ays. But it must be 
perfectly clear to every mind in search of ‘the true meaning of 
this provision of the Constitution, that no such latitudinous 
construction was ever intended or dreamed of by its authors, 
nor is fairly deducible therefrom by any legitimate rational 
mode of reasoning. The very language of the clause itself 
palpably forbids such a deduction. Congress is given power 
to “lay and collect éaxes, duties,” &c., for the purposes speci- 
fied. ‘The word “ taxes,” is conceded by all to be used in 
contradistinction to “ duties, imposts,” &c., and to refer to 
direct taxes. This is shown by the clause under consideration, 
for, while it requires that all “duties, imposts, and excises 
shi AT be uniform throughout the United States,” the term 
“ taxes” is omitted, for the obvious reas n, to be found in an- 
other part of the Constitution, that “ taxes ” are to be appor- 
tioned equally among the States, according to a certain ratio 
of population, and not “ uniformly ” throughout the United 
States, as “ duties, i imposts, and excises.” The same clause of 
Constitution, therefore, which gives to Congress the power to 
lay and collect “ duties, imposts, and excises,” to “ provide for 
the common defence and general welfare,” gives to the same 
body the powerto lay and collect “ ¢aaes” for the same pur- 
poses. Now, it will not, we presume, be contended by the 
most ultra and unscrupulous advocate of a latitudinous con- 
struction, that Congress has the power, much less should ex- 
ercise it, of lev ying a direct tax on the people of the country, 
for the purposes advocated by them! Would the people, for 
instance, of the State of New York, submit to be taxed di- 
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rectly by Congress, for the purpose of constructing a rail-road 
through Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, though such road 
might possibly tend to the “ general welfare” of the country, 
and, in time of war, afford facili ties for *“* common defence ” ? 
Would the people of Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, sub- 
mit to a direct tax for similar purposes, w vhen applied to New 
York? Never! nor did any sane man ever suppose for one 
moment that such a power was granted, or intended to be 
granted, by the authority given to Congress to lay and collect 
“ taxes,” for the common defence and gene! ral welfare. In no 
instance in which © ongress has exercised its power of direct 
taxation, has it dared to do so for other purposes than those 
fairly and clearly deducible from the reading of the Constitu- 
tion, namely, “ ¢o pay the debts and provide for the common 
defence and q general welfare of the Unite d States.” It fol- 
lows, therefore, as a coroll: ary from this re asoning, that Con- 
gress has 1 no power to lay and collect “duties, imposts, and 
excises,” for purposes for which it has not the power to lay 
and collect direct tawes, because they are all included under 
one grant, intended for the same obje cts, an d cannot be di- 

vested. It is true, Congress, in its discretion, may choose 
which, or whether all these means, it will employ to accom- 
plish the purposes of the grant, but beyond this wise discre- 
tion it cannot go without an abuse of its powers, and a conse- 
quent violation of the Constitution. It cannot select to apply 
one of the specified means, to purposes for which it cannot 
apply them add. 

[t is also an important consideration to be remembered in 
this connection, that the power of Congress over the subject of 
taxation, exte nds not only to the “laying” but to the “ col- 
lecting ” of taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. Ifthe doctrine 
of the latitudinarian be correct, therefore, it follows necessa- 
rily, that Congress has the power of collecting taxes, duties, 
imposts, &c., and distributing the revenue thus obtained, as 
bounties among the favored branches of industry throughout 
the country! This is another of the ruinous and startling, sn 
obvious consequences resulting from the doctrine we hav 
been combating. 

But here we are met by the i inquiry : : what is the meaning 
and btanstenet of the language of the Constitution, n: amely, 
to “ provide for the common defence and general welfare ?” 
How are we to ascertain whether it refers to particular or 
general objects? Whether it embraces a few or any object 
within the discretion of Congress? We think we have con- 
clusively answered these questions by every consideration cal- 
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culated to el ucidate the subject. We have shown that this 
language of the Constitution is a Zémitation upon the general 
power of taxation, and not an extension of that power—that 
our forefathers were too jealous of the power of taxation, to 
have given it an indefinite and unlimited application—that 
the power of direct taxation given in the first part of the 
clause, is wholly inapplicable to the general purposes to which 
other parts of th 16 same clause are claimed to be applicable 
by the friends of a latitudinous construction—and that, if the 
power of taxation, as construed by the latter, be carried out to 
its legitimate and unavoidable extent, its exercise would be as 
promptly and as firmly resisted by the people of the States at 
this day, as the not more presumptuous and oppressive usur- 
pations of King George the Third were resisted by the fathers 

of the I public. But the language itself, viewed se eparate and 
distinct from all these c onsiders ations, is as plain and as point- 
ed as it could have been written. W hat is the obvious under- 
standing of the terms “common defence”? Is there any 
difliculiy in the answer? None whatever. It is to support 
an army and navy, sufficient to protect our interests at home, 
und our rights and honor abroad. To “promote the ge neral 
welfare” are nothing more than expletive terms, extending to 
the uphol: 2 the sanctity of the laws of the countr y, when 
assailed by faction—to administering justice in the courts of 
the United St: ites—preserv ing domestic tranquility—securing 
the proper discharge of the duties devolved upon the various 
Federal officers scattered throughout the country, and to other 
obvious purposes of general administration. These are man- 
ifestly the objects intended to be embraced by the terms 
“general welfare,” and for such purposes only, in our opin- 
ion, has Congress the power, in the meaning of this language, 

to “lay and collect taxes , duties, imposts, and excises 

This view of the e question under consideration would not be 

complete without reference being made to another clause of 
the Constitution, which, it is claimed, ¢ gives strength and con- 
firmation to the constitutional arguments we have been op- 
posing. The clause to which we refer is that giving to Con- 
gress the power to “reeulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” 
We have not space in these pages to elucidate at length the 
extent and design of this power; but it must be apparent to 
every intelligent and discriminating mind, that it can never 
be legitim: itely applied to any such purpose as giving protec- 
tion to particular interests to the exclusion of others. Under 
the old Confederation, each State regulated its commerce for 
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itself, and the natural consequence was, that there were as 
many rates of duties and laws of trade as there were States 
in the Union, Mivalries sprang up, and led to the most 
disastrous rag ag crip p ling commerce and almost 
destroying the trade of the States. To avoid these evils 
which were preying upon the very vitals of the Union, the 
exclusive power to “ regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several State 8,” was delegated to Congress as 
the only body which could give ore and stability to 
this important interest, without which it were a curse instead 
of a blessing to the nation. The object and extent of the 
power, therefore, embraced only § such laws regulatit r com- 
merce as would give facility to that branch of industry, and 
operate egually upon all the States and PPR, all i nterests, 
trades, and professions. It was to do away with the heart- 
burnings, and jealousies, and petty strifes resulting from each 
State regulating commerce for itself, and having diff rent laws 
upon the subject, according as its particular “local interests 
dictated. But beyond this the power does not exte: nd. If, 
under the power to “regulate commerce with foreign nations 
Congress can legislate in favor of one branch of industry to 
the detriment of another, two propositions, either of which is 
fatal to the argument upon the opposite side of this question, 
inevitably follow: First, that the object of this preg in the 
Constitution—namely, to secure uniformity in all commercial 
regulations—would be defeated; and, secondly, that Con- 
gress, in regulating, under the same provision, ** commerce 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes,” would 
have the undoubted right to legislate against the commerce of 
one State in favor of that of ‘another, and against one * Indian 
tribe” in favor of another. What would be thought of such 
exclusive legislation on the part of Congress, under the bald 
pretext of * regulating commerce among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes?” And yet itis not less revolting: 
and repugnant to all our views of constitutional construction, 
to claim for Congress, under the pretext of “regulating com- 
merce with foreign nations,” the right to legislate at its plea- 
sure in favor of one particular interest to the injury and 
oppression of others, or in favor of one section over another ; 
and it cannot be denied that all restrictions upon commerce, 
beyond what is necessary for the S siniealiite purposes of rev- 
enue, have these ruinous effects. 

If the view we have presented of this important and much 
controverted subject be the correct one, as we are firmly per- 
suaded it is, then it follows, of course, that the high federal 
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doctrine of a protective tariff and internal improvements by 
the General Government, which has for years constituted the 
main difference between the two great parties of the country, 
falls to the ground with the party ‘which sustains it, as being 
without constitutional sanction, and at variance with that 
sacred instrument, and the wisdom and policy of the Demo- 
cratic party upon these questions stand vindicated and tri- 
umphant before the country. 


ANTI-SLAVERY MAY MEETINGS IN NEW-YORK 
AND LONDON. 


No. 1. 


Wuen first we thought of a notice for our readers of the 

Abolition May Meetings, we felt much inclined to show up 
these gat)erings in the light and easy stylo of a brisk and 
bland sat're. Buta little way had we proceeded in the pleas- 
ant task, when arrested by a vision to our mind’s eye that 
quite chxaged our mood. It was that of a great Senator mak- 
ing his]:st of many solemn appeals to his country from his 
dying-bed, to put itself in a posture of defence against a pow- 
erful, reckless, and growing faction, sustained ¢ and e ncouraged 
by foreign alliances. The flow of thought and the spring of 
energy suspended, and we retired into the deepest shade of a 
twilight grove. The sky suddenly veiled its face in black- 
ness, and the thunder roared, and the lightnings flashed ; 
and the strong and the beautiful of the forest were prostrated ; 
and within the easy reat of our eyes, the lovely and peace- 
ful residence of generous manhood, of youth, and beauty, and 
childhood, was struck, and shattered, and consumed, leaving 
only smouldering and smoking rains And while wending 
back to our task; as if to drive the last unsober thought or 
feeling away, there arose another vision, a another, but rela- 
tive character. 

It was a frightful phantom of a blind, malign, and bloody 
fanaticism, in the likeness of a war-fiend. He seemed a stony- 
hearted monster, clad in full armor! Though apparently ad- 
vanced in age, with the seeming ease of a tiger, he leaps on 
his pale horse, whose breath of flame, from expanded nostrils, 
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gives a fearful phase to his decorations of human bones and 
hi air, of all sizes and colors. With one blazing blast of a huge 
brazet n trumpet, the fiend-chief calls around him a mighty 
host of all shades aud nations, armed to the teeth, and bearing 
torches in full blaze. On their black banners there was in- 
scribed in letters of blood,—** Down with the Bible!” “ Down 
with the Constitution ! ‘“ Down with the Union! 

Led on by their mighty chief, they halt at a place of sepul- 
ture. _It is the burial ground of some of their victims alre: ady 
offered on their ever-burni ing altar. The chief mounts a 
tomb still wet with a nation’s tears, and pours forth from his 


brazen throat a song of victory for achievements past, and of 


vengeance to be glutted betore they put off their armor. 
Though our shocked fancy followed ‘them through burning 
towns to fields of carnage, sickened at heart, we turned away 
from this vision, with not a feeling left in sympathy with 
satire, 

Thus sobered into serious sincerity, but not in despair for 
the cause of truth and humanity, proceed we to the thankless 
task—heaven forbid that it be bootless, too—of calling atten- 
tion to what should not—if great evil to our country and to hu- 
manity is to be avoided—p ass away from thinking minds 
unheeded. And if the too thoughtless of threatened evil may 
be induced to think seriously and wisely, as all ought to 
think, of what may come of allowing factious fanaticism to 
work out its mad will unexposed and unrebuked, our task, 
though thankless, will have been a labor of love not lost. 

Within four days of each other,in New York and London, 
3000 miles asunder, the select chiefs of the army of abolition- 
ism, with many thousands of the rank and file, convened to 
felicitate one another on past successes; to offer incense to 
their great Diana; to re-anathematize their foes, all neutrals 
inclusive; to devise plans for future operations until their 
object shall be accomplished ; and to replenish their treasury 
with the sinews of war. The fearful fact must not be dis- 
guised nor forgotten, that on both sides of the water they 
form a mighty host of sworn enemies to our government and 
peace. And sustained, and comforted, and cheered on by 
the crown and coronets of England, especially, and generally 
by all the powers of Europe, undoubtedly great is their 
mightiness. Heaven be praised, Truth is mightier. Let it 
have free course and there is nothing to fear. If true to our 
God and country, in deed, and not in words only, knowing 
what we should ‘do, and doing what we know, and of the re- 
sult of the conflict with religious and political fanaticism, there 
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needs to be no apprehension. If we fail and fall, it will be 
our own fault and just punishment for closing our eyes upon 
the threatened danger, and falling asleep on our arms. For 
such listlessness of folly and madness, we can have now no 
shadow of apology. 

If hitherto there have existed the smallest doubts respect- 
ing the spirit, principles, and the designs of the anti-slavery 
league and covenant, there is now no peg remaining on w hich 
to hang even the skeleton of a doubt. From their highest au- 
thorities in their highest places, we are made fully acquainted 
without chance of mistake, with the abolition spirit, as a fac- 
tious and a fiendish spirit ; with their avowed principles, lying 
at the foundation of their system, as destructive of loy alty and 
allegiance to all governments, Divine and human; and with 
their designs, as revolutionary and terrific. 

These propositions are fully sustained by the reports, reso- 
lutions, and speeches, of both meetings; so perfectly are they 
in unison, though sep arated by an ocean. By their own clear 
showing, they have no hearts but of stone, for any who do not 
agree and go with them ; no tongue but of calumny and con- 
demnation for the millions of better men than themselves, 
whom they would destroy at a blow if within their reach; and 
no hand but to wield a scabbardless sword, already reeking 
with gore. 

So far from complaining at this clear showing, we thank 
them for it. Aye, thanks to them for showing that bloody 
hand. The sword gleaming in the sun, is less to be feared 
than the stiletto in “the dark. Y es, for thus coming up boldly 
to the line, in full force, which divides the loyal from the law- 
less, to hurl defiance in our faces,—thanks. We accept and 
will meet it. And for their declarations of contempt for the 
word and will of the Sovereign of the Universe ;—of bitter 
hatred of the Constitution of our country ; and of abhorrence 
and contempt for their justifiers and defenders, —thanks ;— 
many thanks, to all the host of them, from the “ enlightened 
Earl of Shaftsbury, ” down through all grades and shades, to 
the darkest subaltern in the ranks, on either side of the sea. 
For now no longer can the man who defers to the Bible as a 
believer, or to the Constitution as a patriot, find any ground 
of vexation or doubt on the question of his duty to his country 
or his God. 

We have no doubt about our duty in this matter of our essay 
to do good to the cause of truth, by expe sing error; but how 
best we may present the subject, we are free to confess toa 
serious perplexity. We would arouse our readers to its dread 
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importance, as years ago it was foreseen and foreshown by some 
of our great prophet-statesmen, now no longer on the ramparts 
to sound the alarm. But how to attempt it in the way most 
likely to secure a good portion of success,—that is the ques- 
tion which has given us no slight anxiety. If it were only de- 
sirable,—as it cannot be after more than twenty years of 
organized political and religious anti-slavery agitation,—to 
make a graphic showing of “the extravagances of the May 
Meetings in the Chinese Ro ms, in the Tabernacle, and in Ex- 
eter Hall, the task might be easy enough, and perhaps not 
quite fruitless ; ; but the momentous nature of the subject, and 
the great interests involved, preclude us from this easy way 
of treating it. 

The stake is too heavy to be played for carelessly, or in 
sport ; and we have really no heart for the levities of literature 
when the peace of the human race is in such jeopardy, and 
not only damage, but ruin are threatened to our beloved 
commonwealth, by sundering it into hostile sections. To 
prevent so terrible a calamity to the whole human race, it 
is doubtless needful that the people be made acquainted 
with the character of the leagued agents who have sworn to 
effect it before they remit their hostile efforts. Familiar 
should we be with the impious use they make of the Sacred 

300k on which rest our hopes for ourselves, for our offspring, 
and for our country ;—with their savage exultations over the 
dead bodies of the devoted statesmen whose loss has made a 

nation mourn, and bedewed their graves with a nation’s tears ; 
—the noisome epithets applied to the Union,—many of the 
strongest ties of which they have already ’sundered ;—all 
these abominations of the reckless agitators should be made 
familiar to the people of our country, that they may be 
rebuked with a wholesome indignation by all its true friends ; 
and their Jacobinical fury against the constitution and laws 
of the land, be thought upon only as moral treason of the 
darkest hue of atrocity. But we must forbear to blot our 
paper, or disfigure our Review, by anything beyond reluctant 
allusions to these outrages on ev erything sacred and dear to 
the hearts of men of faith and patriotism. 

In this, our task in the service of truth,—in the command- 
ed work of rebuking error ;—for the sake of the country, for 
the sake of what of peace there remains to us; and above 
all, for the sake of the sacred principles involved ; two things 
there are which we would strictly avoid :—the first, to answer 
railing with railing; and the second, to damage our own 
sense of the beauty of charity, by withholding it from any 
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individual or class of people, to whom it may be safely ex- 
tended without greaterdamage. “Have alarge charity bag,” 
said an old preacher, “but not big enough to hold the dev i.” 

From this, our chosen position, we will glance at some of 
the declared principles and notions of the abolitionists as 
found patent in the Reports of the May Meetings. With 
these principles and notions, charity has nothing to do. It is 
applicable to responsible agents only, and not at all to actions 
or errors; to principles or notions. Having looked a little 
wistfully , perhaps, at these, as charitable as possible, we will 
make our s salutations to the officers and orators. 

It is the more needful to expose the radical errors involved 
in the principles and positions of the party, that there'is a large 
class of honest—in the usual sense-—and conscientious people, 
who seem in great danger of being drawn into the destroying 
vortex of this perilous flood. These honest people are mis- 
led by the unexamined assumption that all is true that has 
been falsely reported of the crying evils of Southern slavery ; 
and that they would be at once removed by the immediate 
and entire emancipation of the slaves without being replaced 
by other and greater evils. From abolition publications, 
everywhere importunately hawked about, they derive all 
their knowledge of the subject; and by these publications 
every allusion is avoided to the certainly inevitable conse- 
quences of emancipation,—so well shown by analogy in the 
condition and character of the free negroes abroad, and of 
the multitudes of them in our own country. These honest 
people seem to have no ears for anything connected with the 
subject, save only for the loud claims of the abolitionists to 
be the friends and champions of humanity,—the only true 
philanthropists of the age. Taking them for granted, they 
admit these absurd claims unexamined, and say, ‘truly 
enough on ¢his ground, if they are really ‘the friends of hu- 
manity, though in some matters wrong: headed, then should 
they be esteemed worthy of respect. and admiration. In 
passing, we may just stop here to ask, in the recent words of 
an intelligent quaker no longer of the party, “‘ What are the 
good fruits to be appealed to, in testimony of the goodness 
of the abolition tree? 

Now this test of the Great Teacher,—“ by their fruits ye 
shall know them,” has nothing at all to do with abstractions. 
It is wholly and simply practical. It has only to do with 
character and comfort. 

And well may we ask, in what way or thing havethey added 
to the stock of human virtue, comfort, and happiness? In this 
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great matter, abstractions, either cold or hot, are of no value 
to the human species,—an order of beings to whom love, and 
peace, and safety, and plenty of food, are of considerably 
more intrinsic value than whole galleries of fancy pictures of 
abstractions, no matter how well soever executed, or highly 
colored ; with whole vocabularies, to boot, of all the fine and 
high-sounding words in all the tongues of the babbling earth, 

how sw etly soever sung, or how loudly and loftily soever 
declaimed from an anti-slavery platform. 

Let these honest people, who would do good, and not evil, 
endeavor to think wist ely and rightly on these practical 
questions, and they may find it quite easy to withdraw their 
respect and admiration from these doers of evil only; and 
teachers of mischievous folly and falsehood. That foolish and 
false are their teachings, their late annual meetings bear ample 
and irrefragable testimony. Look we at some of their lessons, 
published for the enlightenment of mankind on the subject 
of American slavery, of which they speak as if it were of 
the same type as was Roman slavery in the most heartless 
age of the empire ; or like that which still exists in the dark 
dominions of savage African chiefs, who uniformly murder 
the slaves which they cannot sell. Manifestly confounding 
our American slavery with these foreign abominations,—as 
unlike as love and hatred, peace and war, or the ferocity 
of incendiaries, and the peaceableness of quakers,—they tell 
us, of course, that it is “an inhuman and hateful system 
which it is a diabolical policy to attempt to prolong ; that 
against it nature cries aloud, while free democracy abjures it, 
and true ebr istianity ree ils from its leprous touch.” There- 
fore, they “ will not cease their agitation until it is abolished 
entirely and unconditionally.” 

To answer this rhetorical flourish of trumpets with a simple 
question or two, we may be allowed to ask,—is it less diaboli- 
cal to retain the negro in his present condition, than it would 
be to reduce him to the wretchedness of the free negro of 
the North? Is it more inhuman to keep him in labor to 
supply himself and family with plenty of food, than to deny 
him the privilege to work, that he and they may be saved 
from the necessity of living on the wages of wickedness, or 
of perishing by starvation ;—the miserable alternative of 
thousands of free blacks? Are Nature and Free Democracy 
a pair of cruel fanatics, who would give stones instead of 
bread to the hungry? If christianity recoils from a system 
of mercy and morals, under the protection of which the black 
man is better off and a better man, than in any other 
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condition yet provided for him, it must then be no other than 
the christianity peculiar to the transcendental anti-slavery 
“church of the future;” and not that of the old times of 
the apostles. In the menacing pledge that agitation will not 
cease, there are no terrors for faithful men ; for so threatened 
the Voltaire school in the height of its agitation to abolish 
the christian religion. 

“Though a mi jority of the American people are indifferent 
to the claims of justice, honor, and humanity ; and politicis ins, 
ministers, and church members are generally apostate from 
the principles of republicanism and christianity, with regard 
to the colored people; yet as God is surely on their side, 
they are confident of success and triumph.” 

There may be too much truth in this charge of indifference 
with regard to the black race; but w hom ought the poor negroes 
to thank for it and for like favors? As to the unhappy apos- 
tates, let them take care of esd oi if yet strong enough 
after so withering an excommunication over and over again 
repeated with all the changes. No doubt God is on the ‘side 
of the faithful negroes who remain contented in the condition 
in which His wise and merciful providence has placed them, 
and covered the world over with proofs of its being the 
very best for them while its most imperfect civilization re- 
mains as it is,—marked with vanity, selfishness, covetousness, 
cruelty, and blood-guiltiness ; and if faithful they will con- 
tinue, they may well trust and hope to be saved from the 
tender mercies of abolitionism. 

‘Though the American publishers, the Am. Tract Society, 
and the Am. 8.8. Union shall continue to expurgate and 
mutilate British publications favorable to the cause of anti- 
slavery; yet full reliance may be rested on their own litera- 
ture to open the eyes of the people to the wrongs thus done 
to the Society and to the vital importance of their cause.” 

Anti-slavery literature has already done a good work in 
opening the eyes of such of the people as are willing to see 
that it is false and factious ; and we trust the class is increasing 
among men who are not afraid nor ashamed to tell what they 
see. These denounced societies are quite able to vindicate them- 
selves, it may well be presumed; but we may be allowed to 
inquire if the sifting of anti- slaver y ignorance and nonsense 
out of British publications i is so great a sin against abolition- 
ism, what name may be given to the transcendental and abo- 
lition liberties taken with the Bible itself? 

“Tt is the high duty of anti-slavery religious bodies to take 
the high ground of excommunicating, as apostates and man- 
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stealers, not only all slave-holders, but all who withhold their 
aid and advocacy from the Anti- slavery Society.’ 

The higher the ground they take, the more easily will their 
motives and movements be seer through ; and the more 
damnatory their excommunications, the better they show the 
peculiar piety of their party. It is needless to say more on 
this point. It is absolutely shocking to think of the revolting 
character of such anti-christian sentiments, such blindness of 
heart, such pride, vainglory, and hypocrisy, such envy, hatred, 
and malice, and all uncharitableness! 

“It is our sacred duty to oppose, and if, possible, to defeat, 
all anti-abolition candidates for office, and more and more to 
agitate the country, that we may again see the National 
Legislature employ ed in our behalf, as in the days of the 
revered John Quincy Adams.” 

All the imagined duties of fanatics are equally sacred in 
their own eyes, “and especially is that of agitation in the most 
mischievous and offensive manner. . 

‘It must continue to be made both expensive and danger- 
ous for masters to endeavor to recover their fugitive slaves.” 

Expensive and dangerous do the reckless and lawless 
always make the preservation of law and order, but far more 
expensive and dangerous to the community is it to allow them 
with impunity to trample on law and order. 

“The contempt and scorn of the community should be the 
reward of all who aid in the execution of any law of the land 
unsanctioned by the Anti-Slavery Society, whose solemn duty 
it is to defeat the government in its attempts to enforce its 
enactments.” 

The christianity and the republicanism of these pious 
patriots make it their duty to defeat the government in its 
endeavors to administer its own laws! Some, perhaps all 
of them, deem it a solemn duty so to carry out their principles 
—one of their reverend preachers urges submission to their 
higher law to the employment of pERsuryY and MURDER to 
defeat the administration of the laws of the land. And well 
may he be reckoned a true type of an honest abolition fanatic. 
For such we find it impossible, even while the shocked soul 
recoils, not to feel something like the oriental reverance for 
the insane maniac, mingled with that species also which 
Milton inspires for a greé “at nameless hero who held the au- 
thority of God in like contempt. 

“The free people of color are cruelly treated in the free as 

well as in the slave States, where their rights are trampled 
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on, but they may trust in the promises of God for a change in 
the sentiments of the community in their favor.’ 

If their rights are trampled on in the South, how fare they 
in the North, where, from their worse character in general, 
they are in worse odor? Nowhere else in our country is the 
free negro so kindly and constderately treated as in the 
Southern States , nor his person and rights so well protected. 
As was the case in the old times,—often alluded to in the 

sible as a “ hireling,” his condition is held to be less happy 
and less honorable than that of the slave, to whom a valid 
claim of right is accorded to the enjoyment and protection of 
the master’s household; but as an object of pity and charity, 
his person and rights are far better cared for than with us in 
the North. Were it not so, why should the tens of thousands 
of free negroes choose to remain in the South? The people 
have no desire to retain them, but there is too much of hu- 
manity there to expel them by law, as large portions of the 
North are desirous to do. The jails and penitentiaries and 
lunatic asylums of the South Kw not, as with us, crowded 
with free blacks; nor, as with us, do they die in droves by 
starvation. There are orators among them, too; but they do 
not fill the air with complaints of ill treatment, as did the 
ebony and topaz orators of the May Meetings. 

“The principles of caste and persec ution derive much of 
their aid from the coercive features of the Colonization Soci- 
ety, which is willing that the victims of prejudice be made 
uneasy and miserable here, that they may consent to go to 
Liberia.’ 

We know not what is meant by these coercive features, but 
we would ask if the condition of the free negro was an envi- 
able one—exempt from uneasiness and misery—before the 
Anti-slavery and Colonization Societies began their antago- 
nism? Was such their condition thirty-six winters ago in this 
city of New York, when a considerab le percentage of all the 
negroes unprotected by the public as criminals, lunatics, and 
paupers, died of cold and hunger? Was it so in 1826, when 
the “ Prison Discipline Society” ’—Dr. Wayland, a chief man- 
ager—in a luminous report, revealed to the astonished world 
the alarming, the horrible and degraded, and most miserable 
character and condition of the free blacks sin call the Northern 
States / ? “The first cause existing insociety,” says that report, 

“of the frequency and increase of crime, is the degraded 
character of the colored population.” If the candid among 
abolitionists will examine that report of twenty-seven years 
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ago, if not inclined to “absolve the gods,” they will readily 
absolve the Colonization Society from this cruel and ground- 
less charge. 

Here is a short lesson for the people, but full of edification : 
* All who are connected with slavery are unworthy the chris- 
tian name.” So say these self-elected judges, who scoff at the 
fear of being judged i in their turn. 

Was it always so? Or has the test been divinely altered ? 
If always so, then Paul was quite mistaken in the character 
of Philemon ; ; and, if without irreverence it may be sosaid,— 
Jesus mistook the character of the Roman Centurion, whose 
faith He approved and praised: for both of these eood men 
were undoubtedly slave-holders. But the christianity of those 
old times is a “ fossil faith,” unworthy of this age of transcen- 
dental abolitionism. 

“* The increased feeling manifested in Great Britain in favor 
of emancipation in this country, well becomes those who have 
treed themselves from the contaminations of sl: av ery.” 

Tow beautifully appropriate is this praise of the greatest 
slave-holding power on earth—Russia perhaps alone except- 
ed—and the most powerful protector of the African slave- 
trade, by pretending to work out its sup pression, wl hile con- 
niving at its pursuit by net oe There are the very 
best of reasons for believing, next to its frank avowal, that by 
the connivance and approbation of the British Government, 
the slave-trade continues to this day, and with gre ‘atly increas- 
ed aggravations. So, as we shall see by-and-by, even our 
Anti-sl: avery folks seem rather to think, notwithstanding their 
unqualified praise in this place. Again for a British exam- 
ple :— 
“Our Government ought to follow the British example, and 
emancipate all our slaves immediately and unconditionally, in 
compliance with the petition of the philanthropic men and 
women of Great Britain and Canada! 

This text may well be allowed to pass without note or com- 
ment. It must have been stereotyped abroad; for our free- 
school boys know how absurd it is. Again: 

“ The salutary reforms which the E nglish are exerting them- 
selves to effect, “entitle them to interfere with our institution 
of slavery.” Excellent logic, is it not? 

sut what creat things have the English done to better the 
condition of the houseless and starving poor, and otherwise 
to lighten the heavy yoke of British oppression? They have 
done not a little talk in Exeter Hall, and some in Stafford 
House ; and speculators have erected a few improved tenant- 
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ries for the better accommodation of such laboring people as 
are yet able to pay rent; but that the rich, to whom abolition- 
ism in England seems principally confined, have made any 
great sacrifices to elevate the farin laborer to the comfortable 
condition of our Southern slaves; to relieve the sewing wo- 
men ; to rescue the naked women and children from sa cig 
of the mines, or to give shelter and food to the multitudes 
houseless miserables of their metropolis, we have not yet oe 
informed. When all these things they have done, and well 
done, it may be quite in time to consider what else m: Ly en- 
title them to interfere with our affairs. But what have we 
here ? 

“ While it is proper for the people : other countries to re- 
monstrate against the barbarities of American slavery, it 
would be egually proper for citizens - this country to remon- 
strate with the people of England, for allowing slaves to be 
stolen from Africa and carried to Brazil or Cuba, and not re- 
quiring the immediate emancipation of all slaves introduced 
into Cuba since 1820, contrary to express treaty stipula- 
tions.” 

And what say the noble Lords to this ? Palmerston, Shafts- 
bury, Carlisle especially? A pretty serious charge by dear 
brethren, that exemplary England, freed from the contamina- 
tions of slavery, has allowed, and is still allowing, id est, con- 
senting to, slaves being stolen from Africa and ‘arried to Bra- 
zil or Cuba! It isno doubt a true bill; but how came our 
abolitionists to present it ? Well, let them settle it among 
themselves ; or, if they cannot, and fall out by the way, so 
much the better for honest men. 

“ Anti-slavery efforts should be directed more than hereto- 
fore to the rising generation.’ 

Is not Uncle Tom’s Cabin already introduced into the 
Transition Church Sunday schools; and are not the Rev. 
Theodore Parker and Miss Lucy Stone the accredited leaders 
of a numerous and faithful corps of lecturers to train the 
youth of our country in the way they should go, through the 
mysteries of abolitionism and like improvements on the old 
faith, to prepare them for the coming “church of the human- 
ity?” Then what more can be desired? If anything, no 
doubt the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher can supply the place, 
and the president and secretary, Messrs. A. & L. Tappan, the 
means. 

“The great body of the people have been deceived by men 
in church and state, to whom they have yielded their confi- 
dence, and when undeceived by abolition efforts, they will 
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arise in their might, and with scorn trample in the dust the 
authority of all such as have imposed on their credulity, and 
led them to support a system at war with national happiness 
and prosperity.” 

Such are the revolutionary principles of the party; and, 
impelled by them in the pursuit of their object, to which, 
though they may not attain, they may effect an amount of 
mischief now undreamed of by the men who, in thousands, 
ought to arouse themselves from their sleep of an unwise 
indifference, and avow themselves the earnest friends of truth 
and order, and the liberal patrons of opposition to this grow- 
ing and strengthening faction, which thus threatens ruin, not 
to one only, but to ever y institution of our country. 

What notions they have of religion can hardly be better 
expressed than by their declaration, that they will continue to 
carry on their work “upon strictly christian principles, by 
christian means, and in a christian spirit.” Can a lull in a 
storm of fanaticism be more appropriately employed than in 
such professions of being the elected of God to a work of 
blood and carnage 

We find it meant to keep out the recollection of a cer- 
tain like worker under a like delusion, and cannot think freely 
on anything else until we put it down as followeth :—There is 
a well authenticated account of an Italian bandit who piously 
attributed his great success in robbery to the supervenient 
grace that fell upon his vocation as a b lessing from the Virgin, 
from the employment only of christian means, on christian 
principles, and in a christian spirit. He did not exult over 
the dead bodies of his victims, but dropped on them the tear 
of pity, buried them as decently as circumstances would al- 
low, and always in due time and form erected crosses to mark 
the places of sepulture. 

That Italian murderer undoubtedly thought himself a very 
good christian. Has the fell spirit ‘of abolition fanaticism a 
better claim? In what rational meaning is it more christian- 
like than the Italian assassin’s was? “Take this revolver,” 
said a reverend abolitionist to a negro, “and take good aim 
at the head of the first man who shall dare to call you or treat 
you as aslave.” ‘Since we were here last,” says Garrison, 
the chairman, “the three great champions of slavery have 
gone to dust. Where is Jolin C. Calhoun? Where is Henry 
Clay? Where is Daniel Webster? All gone to decay, and 
we are here with our songs of victory.” Better yet,—that is, 
more of the murder spirit: “In Christiana, the slaveholder 


ras made to bite the dust!!!” Can the malignest fanaticism 
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go beyond this? And if such a man may boast of christian 
principles and of the use only of christian means, in a cbrist- 
lan spirit, what is there in the delusion of the Italian bandit 
to surprise or shock us ? 

“The Anti-slavery cause,” say these pious ones, “in the 
opinion not only of its friends, but of n any of its enemies, is 
destined to certain and complete triumph.” When such 
men triumph, then wo to the vanquished! Shall such warn- 
ings be given to the winds? It remains to be seen. 

“This certain and complete triumph is only retarded by 
unscrupulous politicians, who, for ambitious purposes, repu- 
diate the principles on which the government was established 
—by religious parties, who, from hypocritical motives, set 
aside the first lessons of christianity and the claims of hu- 
munity —dy commercial men, whose avarice tramples on 
both tables of the law of God—and by the slaveholders, who, 
in their wilful ignorance of’ political economy, their disregard 
of the rights of “the enslav ed, and their audacious attempts to 
usurp the prerogatives of the Almighty, ‘run upon the thick 
bosses of his buckler.’ ” 

It really seems a pity to dissect this fair body of rhetoric 
to look for its logic; and therefore leaving the politicians, 
the religious bodies, and the merchants to answer for them- 
selves to these tremendous chs irges, we will say a word for the 
slaves and slaveholders. It was formerly an axiom of the 
abolitionists, that necessarily slaves can have no rights. 
That is now repudiated, but their rights, they say, are “ dis- 
garded.” When this they are compelled to give up as no 
longer tenable, what then? They well enough know that 
the “rights of slaves are not only fully recognized by the laws 
and customs, and by the public sentiments of the South, but 
also that they are more watclifully and strictly gus irded than 
are the rights of any other subordinate class of people on the 
face of the whole earth ,—indeed better than are the rights of 
women and children and poor laboring people of our own 
Northern States, to say nothing of the wretched condition of 
the dependent clas ses in the Old World under the heel of grind- 
ing oppression. This is not only provable, but it has been 
proved to the satisfaction of all who have ears to hear the 
truth. 

What audacious attempts have the people of the South 
made to usurp the prerogs atives of the Almighty? They have 
never put forth an impious hand to steady His ark, faithless 
of His own power to do it, or in presumption that they could 
do it better, They have never attempted to alter or ignore 
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His word to suit evil purposes. They have never attempted 
to supercede His revelation with one of their own, nor cried 
“down with the Bible,” to erect a higher law on its ruins. 
Can these things be said of trans scendent al abolitionists ¢ 

We have gleaned this sheaf of indices from scarcely the 
richest part of the field; but we must leave the documentary 
evidences of the treasonable and fanatical character of organ- 
ized abolitionism, to proceed to a brief notice of the character- 
istic proceedings and speeches of the occasion. 

Wx. Lrorp Garrison, the chairman and ostensive leader, 
commenced the ceremonies of the 11th with an auto du fe, by 
reading the fifth chapter of Exodus as their licence for rash- 
ness and violence, and by reslaying the slain. This profane 
beginning was followed by a volunteer prayer, so called, by a 

“peaceable quaker,” in which he affirmed the infidelity of all 
religions opposed to the royal law of liberty. Of course 
that mere truism nobody can deny. But what is that royal 
law? The early quakers made it to consist in the liberty to 
disturb public worship. The Anti-slavery quakers of our day 
limit it to the liberty to disturb the peace of the country. 
This quaker prayer, addressed to the audience, was followed 
by an address to it by the chairman, wherein he telleth them 
that the Anti-slavery cause is destined to conquer al (| opposi- 
tion. In proof of this, he enumerates various conquests al- 
ready gained. The corrupt city of New York, which two 
years ago beat and banished them, is now reconquered, and 
here we are now, in defiance of them who said we should not 
speak (themselves now silent)—in defiance of the Union Safety 
Committee, themselves disunited and unsafe. We find our- 
selves here, but where they are to be found, heaven only knows. 
And since last we were here, the great champions of slavery 

have gone todust. Where is John C. Calhoun? Whereis Henry 
Cl: ay? Where is Daniel Webster? All gone to decay, and 
we are here with our songs of victory over the gover nment 
overthrown and no longer able to enforee its laws, over slave- 
holders compelled to bite the dust.” Such is the mild char- 
acter of the pious chairman’s address, tvhich, though partly 
anticipated, may well bear the repetition. We may be ex- 
cused from following him through Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
Stafford House to the reception in Boston of the petition of 
the ladies of England, signed by over balf a million of wo- 
men, as we must pass on to the ret narkably lucid, and elo- 
quent, and most edifying speech of 

Mr. Epwarp Quincy, of Massachusetts. He w armly con- 
gratulates the chairman as the originator of tlre abolition 
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movement; and tells him that he is not rightly called an infi- 
del, because no motive but faith in God could have led him to 
it. What a Daniel and Aristotle combined, this Mr. Edward 
Quincy must be! ‘ Do you delight to be held up to public 
reprobation and scorn?” says Mr. Edward Quincy, to the 
chairman ; and the chairman should have answered “ Yes’ 
for so do all fanatics, and alwayshave done. It is their voca- 
tion. And here the orator turns to the respected audience, 
and asks if American abolitionists delight to be in the minor- 
ity? And their being so because they do not delight in it, he 
confidently attributes to their faith in God! Excellent logic, 
to be sure, and consolatory to minorities. Heaven forfend 
that it make our Whig friends vain-glorious. Thus proceeds 
Mr. Edward Quincy: “ We have unchurched the church. 
We have excommunicated the state. Wehavestood up before 
the American people and defied them. We have trampled 
their laws under our feet. And did we these things because 
we delighted in being in a persecuted minority? No, but be- 
cause we trusted in God and thought it our duty so to do.” 
Tet no man hereafter question the legitimac y of Mr. Edward 
Quincy’s fanaticism. But what means he that the Plymouth 
fathers little thought, when they fled here from persecution, 
there was to be a Procrustean bed established here to measure 
men’s consciences? Why, my dear Mr. Edward Quincy, did 
they not first of all erect that ve ry bed with their own hands, 
and then measure everybody and everything by it? Ifyou 
will re-read their history from their own pens, and collate it 
with that of your loving (Juaker associates, you can be at no 
loss to decide who erecte d that instrument of the New E ng- 
land inquisition. And then, too, you may be able to tell us w ho 
first and heartiest entered into the African slave-trade ; and 
whether it was before or after the authorities of Massachu- 
setts first began the enslavement and sale of the Quakers. 
Very gravely does Mr. Edward Quincy declare that, “ if 
the Anti-slavery eer fail in their endeavors, then the 
American revolution was a failure.” That it was a failure in 
his way, he has before prov ed. Mr. Quincy is of that Massa- 
daunsiia school that long time ago decided christi.nity a failure. 
Everything fails, religious and political, which fails to meet 
their views; or to be guided implicitly by their ultra notions. 
Such is exactly what ‘they mean by failure ; ‘—no more, no 
less. Heaven grant us a long history of such failures. But 
space cannot be alfowed us farther to follow this profound ex- 
positor of anti-slavery, religion, and politics, and most amusing 
orator, Mr. Edward ‘Quincy, of Massachusetts. It is hoped 
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that we have given our readers such outline of his spirit, as 
may enable them to clothe it with a becoming form of flesh, 
and to put into it a heart to match—the spirit, not the flesh. A 
- heart of flesh would melt or explode amid the fires of a fanatic 
spirit. 

Miss Lucy Strong, introduced by the chairman, mounts the 
platform in a fine frenzy of enthusiasm, which seems in a fair 
way to culminate into something less poetic, yet even more 
terribly sublime Miss Lucy seems not yet lost in the thun- 
der-clouds of fanaticism. She seems not quite so certain as her 
predecessors, of the near approach of the finishing triumph of 
abolitionism, over all the institutions of the country: for she 

says, “ when the people rose like a cloud to give their votes 
for Franklin Pierce, they did it with their eyes wide open.” 
And she very naturally seems to think, that so well knowing 
what they were about, they may not so very soon be pre pared 
to comply with the expressed wish of Mr. Edward Quincey, 
‘to change their ideas,” and to subvert the institutions w hich 
Mr. Edward Quincy says are “ but the projections of ideas.” 
A pretty considerable of a transcendental metaphysician must 
be this Mr. Edward Quincy, of Massachusetts, whom, at last, 
so reluctantly we part with, in the good company of Miss Lucy 
Stone, that we may attend to the eloquent 

Mr. Wenpett Puiturs. This gentleman is famous for 
strong words, in commendation of strong measures. On this 
occasion, his speech has so little that is new in it, of either 
profaneness or fun, that we can only spare space to enumer- 
ate afew of his selected curses ; viz., 1. Of the Union: “ May 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth before | call it a 
glorious Union,—it is accursed. I wash my hands of it.’ . 
Of Wasntneron : “I do not thank God for giving him to us 
3. Of the pulpit, and Dr. Rogers, and Dr. Spring, by name, 
and all in general, saving only of the Anti-slavery type. 4. 
Most, if not all our gr vat departed, and Daniel Webster in 
particular. With these anathemas, he concluded with offer- 
ing this resolution : 

“That we reaffirm our old principle, ‘immediate and un- 
conditional emancipation of the slave; and we also reaffirm 


our conviction that there is no probability for that except by 
the dissolution of the Union and the reconstitution of the 
American church.” 

This will speak for itself, while we hear the 

tev. Henry Warp Brxcuer say, that he is hopeful, and 
can propose to himself the idea of a country not having for- 
ever this plague-spot upon it; and that he does not know but 
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that if the Union was split in two, and one-half was free from 
slavery, he would prefer that half, ten thousand times to the 
whole. Modest man, he does not know. He hopes much 
from the failure of the christianity of the present and the past, 
to enable his school to rejuvenate the old world with a quite 
new and better sort of religion. And so he gives place to 

Mr. Frepertck Doveras, who re joices that they have got 
possession of the great metropolis again, as a sure sign of the 
future triumph of the cause, though he fears it may be in some 
distant happy future. But as he is to appear again, we allow 
him to make room for the chairman to adjourn the meeting, 
after asolemn response to Rev. Mr. Beecher’s creed, and 
brief denunciation of the Union. 

Notices of the Tabernacle and Exeter Hall meetings, are 
reserved for our next number. 


W. CURTIS.* 


Mr. Cvrtis is one of the most prominent of our younger 
writers, and if his works are fewer in number than those of 
his coten poraries, they are not less noticeable. To have pass- 
ed over ]iis name in mentioning the catalogue of American 
authors, ten years, or even five years ago, would have excited 
no surprise. To pass it over now, woul | be a glaring and an 
unpardon: able omission. When, upon the establishment “ a 
new magazine, the — attribute this or that article 
a particul: w individual, is a sure sign that they are a 
sorry to continue an acqué ‘ints ince, already formed under other 
circumstances. 

Mr. Curtis is fairly in the road to an honorable and lucra- 
tive reputation in letters. He is young, facile, and suffic ient- 
ly industrious. He has travelled. and is not ashamed of his 
country, after having compared it with others. He has c¢ 
the pub lic ear, and will be henceforth obliged to waste no 
breath in announcing his existence, and his claims to a hear- 
ing. These are advantages which go a great way toward in- 
suring success, and serve to counterbalance many faults. 

If Mr. Curtis’ first book had been his second or third, he 
would not have fared so well with the critics, even if he had 


* Nile Notes of a Howadji. The Howadjiin Syria. Lotus-Eating: a Sum 
mer Book, by G. W. Curtis, author of Nile Notes, The Howadji in Syria, &c. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 
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made just as firm friends of the public. We always expect a 
great deal tliat is bad in a first book, and are content to pass 
it by with slight censure, if we discover an accompanying or 
a promised substance of good. The Nile Notes is one of "the 
most unequal books of travel ever written. It contains seca 
graphic and natural description of scenery and character ; 

fair share of sound moralizing; the style of many chapters i is 
good; and a vein of satirical wit pervades the entire work. 
On the other hand, it contains so much nonsense and bad 
grammar, that, in view of its having been the follower of 
one or two other books by the same “author, we should not 
hesitate to style him by as bad a name as can be selected 
from that vocabulary which furnished supplies to Horace, to 
Boileau, to Pope, and to Ilomero-Mastix. 

It is entirely a mistake on the part of the pnblic, to suppose 
that a prosperous author is mortified by being made to look 
at the faults of his first compositions. The autorial tribe are 
not deficient in vanity, and they are as easily piqued as other 
men, but the consciousness of a successful present 1s always suf- 
ficient to compensate for the mistakes or the ill-fortune of the 
past. If we recur, therefore, to some of the faults with which 
the Nile Notes are so thickly interspersed, we shall not be 
accused of endeavoring to wound the fe clings of its author, or 
even of being indifferent to his sensitiveness. It is, indeed, 
quite probable that Mr. Curtis does not look on these faults 
with precisely the eyes with which we regard them. He may 
imagine that he sees the point of sentences which we consider 
pointless ; and may discover the intention of sense in para- 
graphs of which we can make nothing but nonsense. No sen- 
tence, however incoherent or absurd, was ever written, that 
did not, atthetime of its com position, either wholly or in part, 

satisfy the writer; and it is for this reason that the best critics 

of all ages have advised delay in the publication of what has 
been written, and unite in pronouncing him the best writer, 
who knows best how to erase. 

Very little, we are confident, was erased from the Nile 
Notes. The book was written with rapidity and at fever heat, 
and the individual by whom the proofs were read was as timid 
as the author was bold. The book, therefore, came out very 
like the original manuscript, a chaotic medley of sense and non- 
sense; of good writing and bad writing; of wit and of plati- 
tude. It may amuse the reader to notice some of the faults 
of which an educated and travelled man may be guilty, when 
his judgment is overpowered by his impulse, and his desire to 
make a sensation : 
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“We were in the dream of the death of the ar land,” 
says the Howadji, in moralizing over the ruins of Egypt. 
What are we to think of such a ‘sentence, abruptly closing ¢ 
chapter of ambitious writing ? 

Of the dancing girl, we are told by the Howadji, “The 
sharp surges of sound swee ps around the room, dashing in 
reguiar measure against her movelessness, until suddenly the 
whole surface of her frame quivered in measure with the mu- 
sic. * * * The drown blood of the sun durned along her 
veins—the soul of the sun streamed shaded from her ~~ 
She was still, almost statuesquely still. When she danged, 
was only stil/ness intensely stirred, and followed that of Khs. 
huk, as moonlight succeeds sunshine.” “ Stillness intensely 
stirred,” is an unheard-of solecism, and has not even the merit 
of being expressive. The alliteration displayed in the sen- 
tence, * The brown blood of the sun burned along her veins— 
the soul of the sun streamed shaded,” &c., is a contemptible 
affectation which meets the reader in every page of the Nile 
Notes. 

* And so frailty was all boated up the Nile to Ksne. Not 
quite, and even if it had been, Abbas Pacha, grandson of Ma- 
hommed Alee, and at the request of the old Pacha’s daughter, 
has boated it all back again.” The Howadji is a bold man, 
and has no fear of Lindley Murray; his proof-reader is a tim. 
id man, and is afraid of the Howadji. If this is not so, we 
must confess ourselves unable to account for the bad gram- 
mar of the above ae 

“You will be grave at Phil, how serenely sunny soever 
the day. But with a grav ity graver than that of se ntiment, for 
it is the deadness of the death of the land that you will feel.” 
Alliterations like these are in bad taste, even if used never 
so sparingly ; and their abundance throughout the Nile Notes 
is to us inexplicab le. Wecan readily conceive of Mr. Curtis’ 
falling into errors of style through inadvertence, but we can- 
not understand why he should labor to produce such ridicu- 
lous conceits as are displayed in his alliterations. “ We de- 
parted at dawn,” says he. ‘“ Before a gentle gale the Ibis 
fleetly flew in the starlight, surrounded by the sakias.” We 
are told of those who “ swallow-like follow the summer, and 
shufile off the coil of care at Cairo.” All this is insuffera- 
bly tedious ; and the reader will have become thoroughly 
weary of it before finishing half a dozen chapters of the Nile 
Notes. 

“| knew a palm-tree upon Capri,” says the Howadji. “It 
stood in select society of shining fig leaves, and lustrous ole- 
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anders: it overhung the balcony, and so looked, far overlean- 
ing, down upon the blue Mediterranean. Through the dream 
mists of southern Italian noons, it looked up the broad Bay 
of Naples, and saw vague Vesuvius melting away ; or at sunset 
the isles of the Syrens, whereon they singing sat, and wooed 
Ulysses as he went: or in the full May moonlight the oranges 
of Sorrento shone across it, great and golde on, permanent 
planets of that delicious di irk. And from the Sorrento where 

Tasso was born, it looked across to pleasant Pozylippo, where 

Virgil is buried, and to stately Ischia. The Palm of Capri 
saw all that was fairest and most famous in the Bay of Na- 
ples. 

“ A wandering poet whom I knew, sang a sweet song to 
the Palm, as he dreamed in the moonlight upon that balcony. 
But it was only the free-masonry of lan ye It was only 
syllabled moonshine. For the Palm was a poet too: and all 
Palms are poets.” 

We have quoted this rhapsody as a sample of the Howad- 
ji’s prose, when he suffers his wits to go a wool-gathering: a 
freedom often indulged in by writers, at how expense of the 
patience of their re: aders. Much of the above paragraphs i is 
utter nonsense; and the style in which they are written is in- 
sufferably muddy and turgid, The Nile Notes is full of such 
trash; and we do not doubt that even Mr. Curtis himself will 
admit that the book is no better than it should be. 

It is a relief to turn from the Nile Notes to the Howadji in 
Syria. After the appearance of the Nile Notes, it was natu- 
ral to expect that its successor would be either much better 
or much worse; and we confess to having experienced a very 
lively sense of satisfaction, on discovering that it was very 
much better. We felt th: at the worst was over with Mr. Cur- 
tis; that his f aults were not vices ; that he was not by nature, 
or incurably, a rhapsodist or a literary mountebank; ‘and that 
he was possessed of a full share of manly and wholesome am- 
bition. A comparison of the two books will amply justify 

such a conviction. 

Lotus-Eating, or a Summer Book, is not so elaborate a 
work as either of its predecessors, and yet we regard it as the 
best and most interesting of Mr. Curtis’ works. There are 
few books that suggest more of American life and manners 
than Lotus- Eating; and there are none in which the contrast 
between the tastes and habits of Americans, and those of Eu- 
ropeans, is drawn more delicately or more correctly. Mr. 
Curtis is not a Malte-Brun, and attempts no formal dis- 
quisitions on the customs of the inhabitants of either conti- 
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| nent; but you rise from a perusal of the Summer Book, with 

the feeling that you have been listening to an educated man, 
| who has associated with well-bred men and women at home 
| I and abroad, and who has given you the results of his obser- 


vations, mingled with just enough of fancy, and of satirical 
exaggeration, to prove his own moderation, and to recom- 
mend him to the attention of all who wish to be informed on 
the social merits of themselves and their neighbors. 

The Summer Book first appeared in one of our city papers, 
in the shape of a series of letters. It was composed hastily, 
therefore, and Mr. Curtis’ worst enemy cannot complain that 
it smells of the oil. But the style in which it is written is so 
much purer than that of the Nile Notes, that, were we to judge 
| from this feature alone, we should declare it to be of much 
i) less rapid composition than the latter work ; and as this is not 
i the case, we must believe that Mr. Curtis only writes vicious- 

| ly against nature, or when he deliberately abandons himself 
to the influence of reverie; a prompter always unregulated, 
| and given up to mischief. 

e havea right to expect much in the future from Mr. 
Curtis. We are sure that he will never repeat the follies of 
A} the Nile Notes. His works are each an improvement on the 
, preceding, and there can be no better proof ofa writer’s sincer- 
| ity and ability than this. That the public view it in this light, 
is evident from the increasing favor with which they regard 
their author. 
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| THE UNION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


Tur mission of the Democratic party has for the last few 
years engaged the consideration of many reflecting minds, 
i and commanded the labor of many able pens. Various inter- 
esting and plausible theories have been suggested from time 
| to time, and numerous inviting systems evolved and elabora- 
ted ; most of them, however, proceeding upon the absurd hy- 
pothesis that those, who were drawn together by the sympa- ) 
thy which the desire to obtain a common end at one period 
occasions, must remain so through all time, although ques- 
tions have since sprung up, and now constitute the leading to- 
pics of the day, upon which they are radically divided in sen- 
| timent. A brief consideration of the elements which compose 
| the party will show how impracticable is this idea. The 
great controlling centre of the Democratic column, which has 
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stood unwavering through so many vicissitudes, is composed 
of the quiet, toiling masses, who neither hold nor desire office, 
They are the heart of its integrity, and the life-blood of its or- 
ganization. They associate together by a common impulse 
for the attainment of a common end; not that they may by 
acting in concert gain official distinction, or the emoluments 
incident to place, but because they agree in certain funda- 
mental principles of public policy, which they desire to im- 
press upon the country, in a just and wise administration of 
- Government. They rally to the support of the Demo- 

‘atic party because of its pure and elevated creed ; and loath- 
ing as they do every sacrifice of principle, will adhere to it 
no longer than it shall practise the doctrines it professes. 
They have no concern for the individual agencies by which 
their principles shall be enforced and established, so that the 
power repose in faithful hands; and, while they have no sym- 
pathy with office-holding or office-seeking, as such, they are 
wont to signify their appreciation of fidelity by devolving the 
duties of official station upon those most tried and trusty, , and 
by withholding all such marks of confidence from those of 
doubtful, timid, or uncertain faith. 

The union and consequent supremacy of the Democratic 
party is desired by every true adherent of its faith,—by 
every friend of constitutional principles,—and by every advo- 

ate of a just and frugal government; and how that most de- 
sirable consummation can be best attained, is a subject replete 
with profitable speculation. 

The Whig party, having no permanent principles which 
they can publicly avow, but depending for time, chance and 
occasion to furnish them, standing as the natural and heredi- 
tary opponent of the Democratic principle, its factions serving 
as the sappers and miners and assailants of the Democratic 
citadel, can embody their disjointed fragments, incongruous 
esis and discordant creeds by the promise of equ: al par- 
ticipation in common plunder, and a wide distribution of offi- 
cial honors and emoluments. This system was of Whig in- 
vention and origin. It was with them the result of stern ne- 
cessity, and should be left to their use and benefit forever, as 
a tabooed monopoly. For the Democratic party, constituted 
as it is, to reclaim the wandering or reconcile the factious by 
a proceeding so base, would be at war with its fundamental 
principles, and as impotent in expediency as reprehensible in 
morals. 

The Democratic party can never be united in sentiment by 
contract, nor bound together by the “ cohesive power of pub- 
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lic plunder,” however carefully quantities may be measured, 
or however skilfully balanced between conflicting sections. 
It neither can nor ought to be united or rendered harmo- 
nious upon any other basis than constituting its own pure 
principles the touchstone of its faith. Its members must be 
drawn together in unity by the attraction of aggregation ; not 
that they may carry a political campaign and elect one ticket 
and defeat another, but that they may actin willing concert 
in extending, upholding, and enforcing, where liberty has a 
name, the benign influence of Democratic equality. 

The Democratic party reached its enviable eminence, im- 
pressed its salutary influences upon society, and secured the 
confidence of the masses, over a subtle, powerful, and wily an- 
tagonist, by eschewing oflice-brokerage, abjuring coalition, 
av -oiding political patch- work, and reposing in confidence 
upon the catholic ity of its creed. And so long as it rigidly 
adheres to a policy so wisely established, it will resist success- 
fully the assaults of adv ersity and the more fearful influences 
of a spurious prosperity. But every relaxation of principle 
which is yielded to accommodate the doubts, or silence the cav- 
illings of the querulous, or to suit an emergency, whether rest- 
ing in theory or reduced to practice, is a contribution to the 
cause of defection, which will serve to increase and quicken 
future demands with accumulated greed. Every effort to re- 
tain within the Democratic household those who war upon its 
doctrines and repudiate its creed, either openly or in secret, 
is bartering sound principles for faithless men, and is more de- 
structive of Democratic interests than have been the combined 
influences of all its open enemies from the time of the elder 
Adams to the present moment. Every reward bestowed up- 
on the treacherous is a premium upon political treason, and 
a corresponding censure upon fidelity. Political, like natu- 
ral bodies, are wasted by decay and restored by nutriment. 
In every period of the history of the Democratic party, it has 
experienced formidable defections, but its ranks have been 
supplied from the copious well-springs, whose sources are found 
with the healthy masses, and not from those whose hearts are 
elsewhere, but who are persuaded to linger, that they may 
snuff up the odors of the political flesh-pots. 

Political parties are voluntary associations, and those who 
concur in leading questions of public moment will, as they 
should do, unless prevented by repulsive combinations, asso- 
ciate together for the purpose of attaining their end. But 
those who radically differ in sentiment cannot honestly asso- 
ciate or harmonize, and it is as well the highest dictate of mo- 
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ality, as the first principle of natural instinct, to separate 
accordingly. Two cannot work together in unity unless they 
are agreed, and the attempt to do so in matters of opinion, 
when each or either must suppress his conscientious belief, is 
the worst species of hypocrisy in its most odious form. 

The doctrines of the Democratic party have recently, and 
upon a memorable occasion, been reaffirmed and sanctioned 
by the highest source of authority, after much popular consid- 
eration, —they have been widely promulged and extensively 
accepted and approved. There is no further opportunity for 
mistake or cavil, for those who are not for them are against 
them. Nor will they be reconsidered or retracted. The at- 
tempt to reject some of the cardinal principles of Democracy, 
and to interpolate its creed with strange and hostile senti- 
ments, rendered this reassertion of prine siples suitable and ne- 
cessary. There'is now perfect union of sentiment among and 
between those who acknowledge this platform as a whole and 
in all its parts, as containing the true principles of the party, 
and who cherish and sustain its provisions in good faith, and 
no political palliatives are necessary to render their actions 
harmonious. But those, if any there be, who, with profes- 
sions of democracy on their lips, dissent openly or by mental 
reservation, from the great chart so emphatically and harmo- 
niously established, or from any essential article thereof, are 
no longer entitled to membership in the Democratic brother- 
hood, and should be excluded from its privileges. Their fidel- 
ity cannot be secured by constitutional resolves or pompous 
declarations of existing unity, nor their sincerity purchased 
by the rewards of offici ial patronage. So long as they nomi- 
nally remain of the household of democracy, indulging sym- 
pathies and fostering sentiments at war with its dearest inter- 
ests, so long there 2 will be strifes, bickerings, and contentions 
in its counsels, and so long some harmonious catholicon will 
be in high request from the political Sangrados of the day, 
to unite the Democratic party and heal its divisions. Those 
who would retain such elements to rankle and fester in the 
bosom of the party, as they will, for any purpose however 
sincere, or for reasons however specious, are resisting and 
postponing too successfully, though unwittingly, its healthy 

inion, and undermining its integrity. 

In these days of office-se eking degeneracy and humiliation, 
when so many propose to draw “their bread from the public 
treasury, it is sorry evidence indeed of devotion to the prin- 
ciples of the party, ora union with its members, that those 
desirous of place will clamorously assert their partizan zeal, 
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and consent to join in a grand steeple-chase for spoils, as may 
be illustrated by a homely comparison. Domestic birds and 
animals, when a favorite and common article of food is strewn 
before them, will wnzte in devouring it greedily, and vie with 

each other in testifying their satisfac tion on the occasion. But 
the close of the repast will find them with the same natures 
and characteristics respectively, as at its commencement, and 
as little assimilated in kind; with no change of genus, class, 
or propensity, but ready to wate again in like manner when- 
ever the banquet is spread before them. 

In politics, as well as in morals, there can be but one stand- 
ard of truth, and any wanton departure from that is defection, 
and should be characterized and treated accordingly. A sect 
of the ancient sophists indulged the foolish conceit that they 
possessed the ability to defend vice as readily and as suceess- 
fully as virtue; but fortunately no such gift has been vouch- 
safed to the Democracy of the nineteenth century, and fidelity 
and defection must continue to stand with them now as here- 
tofore, as conspicuous antagonisms. It is a most obvious 
truth, and universally conceded, that the Democratic party 
can be united upon the ground of principle only. If this be 
so, the higher the standard is elevated, the more perfect and 
harmonious will be the union. If none but those who are the 
most faithful and constant, and who at all times guard the 
principles of the party as the vestal did the s sacred fire, are 
the honored recipients of its confidence and rewards, defec- 
tion will repent of its misdeeds, or seek more congenial as- 
sociations for the exercise of its malign influences ,—fidelity 
will be encouraged to renewed exertion, the young and ardent 
will be incited to honorable emulation in a pursuit so flatter- 
ing to elevated ambition, and the honest masses, who observe 
with eagle eye the course of political leaders, will continue to 
honor the Democratic organization with their confidence and 
support. A union thus established would bea union worthy 
of the name, and as enduring as truth; a union which would 
give a healthy tone throughout the entire ranks of the party, 
and gladden the hearts of all its members; and last, though 
by no means least in advantage, a union which woul l ex- 
pel from communion, and place beyond the Democratic pale, 
all faithless hangers-on, office-leeches, and spoils-men, and 
supply their places with "honest men and reliable party mem- 
bers. 

It is both weak and idle to attempt to conceal the fact that 
there is a marked division in sentiment, upon a most vital na- 
tional question, between the great body of the Democratic 
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party, and some who claim its membership. It is most con- 
spicuously apparent in this State especially, in every party 
movement, in or out of the Legislature, and cannot be conceal- 
ed or suce essfully glossed over, to suit any interest however 
necessitous, or emergency however imperative. The bree ach 
is every day growing wider, and it is the duty of all true 
friends of the “party to look the embarrassment fully in the 
face, and to aid in applying the remedy before remedies will 
be unavailing. Those who proclaim that there is no division, 
and yet in every word and act recognize sections, more or 
less in conflict in sentiment, furnish the best refutation to their 
own assertions. If there are no sections, there are none to 
recognize, reward, or encourage, but one harmonious centre ; 
and no discordant notes will be heard, if none but those uni- 
formly faithful are the recipients of party favor. If there are 
sections, divided in opinion upon principles which lie at the 
foundation of our federative system, both cannot be right, and 
should therefore not be encouraged, unless sections are to be 
perpetual. And every effort to mould them into one, to say 
nothing of its absurd injustice, must be as endless and unsuc- 
cessful as the labors of Sisyphus. Truth and error are as va- 
riant in politics as in morals, and every reward bestow sd upon 
the latter increases its insolent ex¢ uctions, enconrages it to 
persevere in its delusions, and swells the number of its 
votaries. 

It requires no prophetic vision to discover that the interests 
of the Democratic party are seriously imperilled,—that un- 
sorupulous place-hunters and acknowledged recreants, while 
repudiating its sentiments, are see ‘king to foist themselves 
upon it, that they may gorge themselves with spoil and fritter 
away its principles by the parrot ery of Union. Let no true 
friend of Democracy be deceived. If the father of evil had 
been permitted to devise ascheme for the disruption and over- 
throw of the Democratic party, he could not have executed 
his mission more successfully, than to place in its bosom dis- 
cordant and hostile sentiments, and christen it a union. 

Let, then, the Democratic party be true to its own charac- 
ter and integrity, and its conduct be such as becomes its ori- 
gin and destiny. Let it extend the hand of political fellow- 
ship to all who prove, by their walk and conversation, that 
they are sincere worshippers at its shrine, and to no others. 
Let it proclaim boldly the cherished principles of its creed, 
and, in all its actions, uphold and enforce them in practice, 
let it select its most reliable and faithful members as the re- 
cipients of its rewards, and the honored agents of its pleasure, 
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and afford those who stand in a questionable relation abund- 
ant time to establish their fidelity before they are required to 
perform official service. It w ill then be a party without sec- 
tions or divisions—requiring no salvos or artificial unions, for 
it will stand upon foundations everywhere as broad and deep 
as the principles of Democratic truth. 
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THE MERMAID’S SONG. 


On the gilded crest of a fretting wave, 
Which drank soft voices of the sea, 

Till, raptured by the song it gave, 
Rose, all blue throned triumphantly, 

A pet arly ear of vermil dyes, 
And hs arp-like in its rosy cell, 

Gleamed, gem-decked as the star-wove skies, 
And leaned to every graceful swell. 


As sun-robed seraph, seen from far, 

On one gold cloud which skirts the blue, 
So, sylph-like from her sea-born car 

A mermaid leaned, while on it flew. 
And as she toyed with rainbow foam, 

And stroked her locks in elfin tress, 
Her heart gushed o’er her ocean home, 

In songs’ Eolian tenderness. 


The sea-bird folds her plumes of snow, 
And broods upon the wave below; 
The dolphin gambols in his lair, 

And ocean monsters battle there,— 


But my bright course is ever free, 

And glorious as the sun-lit sea. 

From depths beneath, to heights above, 
My path 18 Joy —my breath is love. 


Our halls are vast where coral springs, 
And waves its grove of leaves like wings; 
And amber thrones on emerald stand, 
And pearls lay heaped on golden sand. 


There pink-eyed shells lisp echoed moans, 
And floating sprites kiss liquid tones 

From sea-cave lyres, which hang by gems, 
Those rays seem gorgeous diadems. 


And mermaids wreath the ocean flowers 
With golden bands in starry bowers, 
And round the ruby columns there, 
Wave banners from their azure hair. 
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And there our spirit hymns float o’er 
The bright mosaic of the floor, 

As we ’mid crimson garlands lay, 
And whisper heart’s rapt ecstacy 


We toy with spotted serpents bright, 
And chase the dolphin’s path of light. 
Then ‘neath some spar-hung arch above, 
Dream o’er our wilderness of love. 


And when the sea-smile calms the storm, 
And winds brood over waves they warm, 
We glide in gem-robed ears far on, 

And dress our tresses in the sun. 


Or creep by palmy isles’ warm shore, 

Which bowers of fragrance cluster o’er, 

And list to kisses and faint sighs, 

Which from meek dews and blent blooms rise. 


And hear the willow trail its tone 

O’er ocean’s solemn muzzled moan, 

While through the still wood rainbows bend, 
And with the colored foliage blend. 


But now I haste to bless the one, 
Whose love my soul doth feed upon,— 
We meet in sapp shire shades be low— 
Farewell, soft sun! I go, I go! 


The mermaid nestled to the sea— 
But ah! too late, the shaft had sped, 
A ship flew past majestie’lly, 
And ruffians laughed that she was dead.— 
But why grows pale that strong man’s brow ? 
Why quiver lips in voiceless prayer? 
And frenzied eyes glare o’er the prow 
On blood-red billows yawning there ¢ 


Drearily cree ps the moaning r ocean wind 

’Neath night’s dark, flapping, wizard wings, 
The murky billows stagger, wildly blind, 

And gape, and hiss, at blood-bought offerings. 


For ship and seaman paid the debt of blood. 
When crime’s hot tortures grew into despair, 

And nervous men beheld the sea-armed flood 
Gather its mantle to enshrowd them there. 


} And pale sad mermaids glide o’er spar and shroud, 
Where dusky moonbeams glare on sinking dead, 
And spread their hair in mourning like a cloud, 
And bear the lost one to her sea-green bed. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Ar length we have the announcement officially, that the Crystal Palace, 
now erected on Reservoir Square in this city, is about to open—positively to 
open, on the 15th July. All the world will no doubt be there, either in per- 
son or by proxy, to attend the ceremonies of the inauguration, which will be 
conducted, if not on a very grand and imposing scale, at least in a manner 
suitable to the dignity and importance of the oceasion. Among the distin- 
guished persons who will lend their presence and countenance at the inaugu- 
ration of the fair, or who have been invited and are expected to be present, 
are the President of the UnitedStates and heads of departments, the Governor 
and Legislature of New-York—and state officers, the Governor General of 
Canada, Lord Ellesmere, Sir Charles Lyell and the other English visitors, 
whose arrival has already been announced, the commissioners appointed by 
various foreign governments, &e., &e. All together, the occasion bids fair to 
be one of great interest, and will doubtless fully realize the high expectations 
that have been formed of it. 

In regard to the extent and variety, and the general character of this great 
exhibition, we can speak only from report and general information derived 
through the public press, and from the officers and superintendents of the vari- 
ous departments of the exhibition. In our next number, we shall be able to 
report from ocular observation and personal knowledge. As everything 
pertaining to the exhibition, however, is just now attracting a large share of 
the public attention, a brief glance at the internal arrangements, and some of 
the prominent features of the exhibition may be acceptable to the reader. 

The external appearance of the Crystal Palace has been so often described 
as to render anything further on that head unnecessary. It is an immense 
structure, of iron and glass, surmounted by a magnificent dome, which glitters 
in the sun’s rays, and is seen from some distance in approaching it on the ave- 
nue from below. <A substantial iron railing encloses the main building, and 
also a smaller structure erected between it and the reservoir, and the interme- 
diate space is fresh with verdure and is to be ornamented with shrubbery and 
flowers. 

Entering the interior of the main building, one is struck with the great ex- 
tent of space enclosed, far more than from an external view. The available 
area for exhibitors within the enclosure of the two buildings, is something 
over five acres, and every inch has been, for a long time, allotted and assigned, 
so that no further entries of articles for exhibition can be made. The interior 
arrangements of the building, under the direction of the general superintend- 
ent, Mr. Du Pont, are very simple. The whole of the ground floor is divided 
into four distinct parts, separated from each other by spacious naves, and let- 
tered A. B. C.D. Each of these are divided into areas of twenty-seven square 
feet, and to these are added three triangular areas. The center of the build- 
ing, a wide and spacious area, immediately under the dome, commands a gen- 
eral view of the whole interior arrangement. Here, we understand, is to be 
placed on a lofty pedestal, Marochetti’s celebrated bronze equestrian statue of 
Washington. On the ground floor, division A. has been assigned to articles 
of American manufacture and industry. The greater portions of the other 


three divisions will contain the foreign contributions. 
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From the ground floor a number of wide and spacious flights of steps, guard- 
ed with iron railings, ascend to the galleries from every part of the building. 
The galleries themselves are enclosed with light, but substantial, iron rail- 
ings, looking over into the naves and aisles, and altogether present an elegant 
and picturesque appearance. The galleries are to be occupied by articles of 
lighter texture and more delicate fabrics, foreign and domestie. 

The magnitude of the preparations in progress, and a glance at the catalogue 
and entries of articles ready for exhibition, give us some idea of what will be 
the extent, the variety, and the richness, of this great exhibition. Of course, 
it will be impossible to anticipate a description in detail of any portion of the 
exhibition, or of the numerous works of art and genius, and products of indus- 
trial skill that will be found here collected from this country and Europe. 
Some of these, however, have been already noticed by the press in general 
terms, and may be here alluded to. Among them are some works of art that 
have already become famous, and if new to the actual view of our country- 
men, are as well known by reputation as Mills’ Jackson, and Powers’ Greek 
Slave. Such is the work of the Italian artist, Marochetti, just mentioned, the 
equestrian statue of Washington. Such, also, the celebrated group by the Ber- 
lin Professor, Kiss, of the Amazon on horseback, attacked by a tiger, which re- 
ceived a council medal at the London exhibition. But besides these, the loy- 
ers of the fine arts will be gratified with other choice specimens of sculpture 
and statuary, both in bronze and marble. 

A German artist, named Vetex, contributes a group in bronze of the size of 
life, representing an Indian rider on horseback, hurling a javelin at a serpent, 
which is pronounced a work of the highest merit. From England, we are to 
have Carew’s colossal statue of Danie, Wessrer, to stand, we believe, in one of 
the main aisles, upon a pedestal nine or ten feet high. Some smaller, and per- 
haps more finished works of art, are also entered from England, and among 
these, the Marble Temple and Sleeping Child, and a group representing 
Ganymede and the Eagle, have been spoken of as works of rare merit. The 
collection of statuary will comprise a very handsome display of busts in mar- 
ble, bronze, and plaster, of distinguished individuals from various countries; 
among them, will be remarked with much interest, the contributions from Ire- 
land, which sends us Daniel O’Connel, the Duke of Wellington, Father Ma- 
thew, Theobald Wolfe Tone, Thomas Moore, &e., &c. A full catalogue of this 
one department of the arts, alone, or even a brief allusion to the principal 
works of merit and genius, would be impracticable in this place. They must 
be seen to be fully appreciated. In addition, however, to the creations of 
the sculptor’s genius, we are promised a valuable collection from all parts of 
Europe, of other works pertaining to the fine arts—pictures, paintings, en- 
gravings, and the like. The contributions from Turin, Genoa, Florence, and 
other Italian cities, are spoken of in particular, as embracing some of the best 
specimens of Italian genius—the creations of the pencil as well as of the chisel 
—paintings and statuary—groups in ivory, bas reliefs, &c. France, England, 
the European States, and Austria, contribute also many valuable specimens of 
the arts, particularly paintings and pictures—the contributions from the latter 


country embrace one that will no doubt attract peculiar attention, a portrait 
of Rudolph of Hapsburgh, the founder ofthe Austrian monarchy. Among the 
American collection is the portrait of a greater than Rudolph, an original of 
Washington, by Col. Trumbull. 
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We cannot dismiss this interesting branch of the exhibition, without allusion 
to a work that has been much spoken of by the press, but which, uutil within 
very recently, has been little known in this country—we allude to a remarka- 
ble group of statuary by the artist Thorwaldsen, representing Christ and the 
twelve Apostles. This, we understand, is the only contribution from the 
Danish dominions to the exhibition, and has never before been exhibited eith- 
er in England or here. It is to occupy a ccaspicuous place in a circular en- 
closure, built expressly for that purpose on the ground floor of the building. 
The figures are colossal, the principal one being twelve feetin height. A bap- 
tismal font forms part ofthe group, and is to stand immediately in front of the 
figure of the Saviour. The design of Thorwaldsen was to have embodied this 
unique and half Gothic conception of his genius in marble; but he lived only 
long enough to complete casts of the figuresin plaster. The reputation of the 
artist, and the singularity of the group, will doubtless make it an attractive 
and very curious feature of the exhibition. 

In regard to the department of the useful arts and the products of industri- 
al skill—material, fabrics, inventions, mechanical creations, &c., &e., a larger 
space than we can at present command, would be necessary ts speak in de- 
tail. In these branches of creative skill and industry—that is to say, in all 
those which pertain to the afilities of society, and aim at practical results— 
the American department will no doubt compare favorably with the pro- 
ducts of the older nations. In the manufacture of the more elegant and costly 
fibrics, such as the laces, the embroideries, the velvet carpets, of Great Bri- 
tain, or the Edbelin tapestry, and the Serves porcelain from France—it will 
be no diseredit to the ingenuity and skill of America, to say that we do not 
undertake to compete. 

Undoubtedly in the departments of produce and material, and the creations 
of industrial art, this exhibition will far exceed the most sanguine anticipa- 
tions that have been formed. Countries with which we have heretofore had 
very little commercial intercourse, now contribute liberally of the products 
of their soil and industry. Hayti and Turkey, Canada and Sweden, furnish 
us specimens of their productive wealth. The latter country, as we learn by 
recent advices from our excellent charge d’affaires, Mr. Schroeder, will send, 
among other valuable contributions, some interesting specimeus of the mine- 
ral wealth of the kingdom. 

To show the great extent and variety of the foreign portion of the exhibi- 
tion, in everything that pertains to the industrial and useful arts, one should 
turn to the German collection. The entries from,G« rmany alone include the 
names, and comprise contributions from more than two hundred cities, towns, 
or villages. 

The Austrian contributions are also exceedingly rich, curious, and valuable, 
comprising specimens of both the useful and fine arts, dyed silks, and silver- 
ware, cutlery and edge tools, clothing and shawls, Mosaic tables, porcelain 
paintings, candelabras, vases, table slabs in marble, enamel corals, letters on 
glass, &e., &e. 

The public expectations have certainly been raised very high in regard to 
this exhibition, and judging from what we have seen and heard, we think it 
may be safely announced that these expectations will not be disappointed. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 
“ Prismatics.” By Ricuarp Haywarp. D. Aprpieton & Co., New York. 


The Appletons have so distinguished themselves for the publication of 
scientific books, that the I ublic, on hearing that a work entitled “ Prismaties ” 
had been issued by them, would naturally conclude that some savant was 
i Not so, however. 


T 


giving the world the benefit of his reflections on opties. 
Richard Hayward’s book is no essay on the laws of light, but chatelaine of 


? 


the most quaint and beautiful charms,—the conceits of a very cunning, 
though somewhat affected artificer. 

We like amazingly these collections of the pet pieces of authors: they 
give us a better insight into the power of the man, his tastes and feelings 
In the one before us, we have writing in 


than does a continuous work. 
every “approved style”: Pathetic, Martial, Sentimental, Playful, Musical, 
Humorous, Witty, Historical, and Bibliotheeal. 

Hetabel, which is probably the gem of the book, shows the author to be 


no N. P. Willis, but a man with the true poetic stuff in him. 


“Fair lies the pool, beneath its ridgy eaves, 
Blotted with waxen pods and ornate leaves.” 


These two lines sufficiently support our assertion, for none but a man with 


uy 
the genuine poet’s feeling would have dared to “blot” a clean sheet of water 
eft out of 


in that manner. We think the babe might have been judiciously ] 
the last verse; children under a certain age have really very little interest 
for any one save mothers, and then they must be their own; besides which, 


such woful hayoe has been made by poets amongst “babes,” from the time 


of Herod downwards, that it seems a little conventional. Whenever an 
1 


author wishes to treat the public to a feast of pathos, he straightway kills 
ma 


the fatted calf, in the form of a “babe,” and serves it up with eypress and 
’ i Jf 

This is rather hard upon the “babes.” Spare them for the 

future, Richard Ilayward. 

“The First Oyster-Eater,” which represents an ancient Briton diseovering 

and tasting an oyster, is a stain on the work. It has very little to recommend, 

The sensual relish with which the author 


wild flowers. 


and a great deal to condemn it. 
describes the unctuou® liquor exuding from the crushed oyster, and the 
greedy delight with which the savage guttles it down, is in bad taste, and 
not at all in keeping with the tone of the book. But this is all we have to 
say ill of Richard Hayward’s chatelaine. All else merits only praise. Aunt 
Miranda is a beautiful tale, which you read with interest, absorbing the 


moral unconsciously into your mental system, until you find yourself pos- 


sessed of a virtue you were ignorant of. 

We rather object, in the fragment entitled “Orange Blossoms,” 
author's adopting the Tristram Shandy “dodge” of digr 
till your patience is exhausted; it was all very well, perhaps, for Sterne, 
with whom it was original, but only tiresome when repeated second-hand 
by Richard Hayward. With the exception of this fault, the story 
pleasing one, and with a great deal of very nice feeling in it. 


to the 


ssing on digressions 


is a 








\ 
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Richard Hayward’s great forte lies in humor and pathos, which are in fact 
the same faculty in different moods. When he takes it into his head to be 
funny, as he does in “The Habits of Irishmen” and “The Habits of Scotch- 
men,” he is very quiet, quaint, and original. And when he is in the melting 
mood, Dickens himself could not draw a tear with less effort than Richard 
Hayward. 

We cannot close this beautiful little volume without noticing an old friend 
and favorite, which we met some time ago in the Knickerbocker, and which 
is here republished: it is the musical little poem called “A Babylonish 
Ditty,”—one of the most delicious bits that has ever adorned the pages of 
that magazine. 

“Prismatics” is illustrated by a number of our first artists,—Elliot, Darley, 
Kensett, Hicks, and Rossiter. Darley’s design of the old Knickerbocker 
taking home his prisoners is admirable;—a remark which may appear super- 
fluous with regard to anything of Darley’s. Kensett’s picture of the old mill 
is equal to Beckett Foster;—we could not say mote. Mr. Rossiter has con 
tributed two designs to the work ;—one, a landscape, is beautiful; the other, 
a rocking-horse with a one-legged doll, is very bad. 


“Manual of the Corporation of the City of New York.” By D. T. Vaventine. 


To those interested in the statistics of the Empire City, or desirous of being 
more familiarly acquainted with the “Rules and Orders” of the Boards of 
Aldermen, Assistant Aldermen, &c., or requiring information concerning 
associations for “Colored Orphans,” ‘*Friendless Boys,” “Lunatics,”—or even 
to such as seek information in regard to that much-vexed question as to 
whose duty it is to keep our streets clean,—Mr. Valentine’s book will be 
found invaluable. 

The latter part of the book, containing extracts from a fortheoming work 
on the history of the city of New York, by the compiler of this ‘“‘ Manual,” 
to us affords much interesting information in regard to the early history of 
this city. If this foretaste be a fair sample of the promised work, it will 
deserve a large circulation. 


“The Rector of St. Bardolph’s.” C. Scrtsner, New York. 


A humble narrative, in a piquant and original style, of the trials and vicis- 
situdes attendant upon the life of a country pastor. The sentiments are true 
to nature; and doubtless many a clergyman will find therein a counterpart 
to his own experience, and will testify to their truthfulness. The thoughts, 
though somewhat rambling and discursive, are expressed in a simple and 


unartistic manner; and though the book has none of the excitement or glare 
likely to attract the popular perverted taste, it is well calculated to fulfil the 
aim of the writer. It exhibits in a true and unmistakable light the mutual 
relations subsisting between pastor and people, and the necessity for exer- 
eising alike the virtues of forbearance and Christian charity. 








